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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D.C. 


May 1, 1940 


TO FARM AND HOME HOUR LISTENERS: 


In "Today's Soil for Today and Tomorrow" the people who are 
in the front ranks of the conservation army making war against soil 
destruction have given their reports first-hand. These reports show 
that farm neople have studied their soil problems carefully and are 
making real progress toward meeting them. 

We are glad to have had the request to put your name on the 


list to receive these reports. 


Publications, Press & Radio Section 
Division of Information 
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TODAY'S SOIL FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 
Noy°l =-Soil Conservation for the Nation's Preservation 


A radio talk by R. Ms Evans, Triple-A Administrator, broadcast Tuesday 
January 16, 1940 in the Department of Agriculture's portion of the National Farm 
and Home Hour over 91 stations associated with the National Broadcasting company. 


=<00U00=— 
KADDERLY 
Farm and Home friends, we bring you now the first broadcast in a new series 
that will deal with one of the most serious problems of our time.....the problem 


of soil conservation, 


~ Beginning next Tuesday, and continuing for several weeks, farmers who make 
up the County Agricultural Conservation Committees in different parts of the count: 
Will toll you about some of the things they and other farmers in their communities 
or States are doing to conservo soil. 


Beginning the series, today, we'll hear from the Administrator of the 
Agriculturel Agjustment Administration, R. M, (Spike) Evans. His subject is "Soil 
Conservation for the Nation's Preservation." I'!n glad.to present, Spike Evans. 


EVANS: 
Harly in this new year with wars raging abroad, we are taking new thought f 
our country's future. 


There are dangers aplenty. Through defense measures, we must protect our~ 
selves as well as we can against the epidemic of war. 


While much of the rest of the world is at War, we ‘as a country have united 
ourselves in a new enterprise as serious as any war. This is a construc- 
tive war against soil erosion and soil waste -- a united effort toward soil 
Conservation and conservation of people. This is part of our national defense -—- 
roa of our fundamental strength, 


Peoples at war have their own preservation at stake. We, too are ab War--a 
peacetime war-~and our own national preservation is at stake also. We have 
launched an offensive to preserve the foundation of America--our soil. 


I know it has been hard for ‘Americans to realize that soil conservation may 
become, if it is not already that, our Number 1 national problem. For many people. 
conservation as a necessity for our country's preservation is a new thought. Some 
people have said they believed in conservation; yet they insisted it was the duty « 
every farmer to grow every bushel of corn and wheat he could squeeze out of the 
earth ... that it was the duty of the farmer to. produce every bale of cotton and 
every pound of rice that would grow, even at the expense of tearing up trees and 
erasses. 


But that is not conservation. For conservation, we need more trees——not 
less; we need more grass—not less; we need more legumes-~-not less. 


Many farmers have realized the need for soil conservation for years but hav: 
not been able to do much if anything about it. They haven't had the money and 
material. And when surpluses held down farm prices many farmers had to use their 
soil ‘tog hard’ 3 
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The problem. boils. down.to, this: . Conservation is an urgent national need 
which demands national action. We have been slow to recognize the danger. The 
social cost would have. been much less if we had started effective conservation 
measures many years ago. It is not yet too late, however, to guarantee for our- 
selves and our childron a future lend of abundancoc, strength, and freedom, Wo 
have thought and acted as if we owned resources without limit. We have thought ané 
acted more like an invading ermy than as good stewards of the soil. 


The call to conservation has not come too soon. In spite of all that farmez 
are now doing, we are losing our soil faster than soil is building up. Theo pages c 
history and the ruins of former civilization warn us of the results. Soil crosion 
and soil exhaustion have wiped out great empires and civilizations, one after 
another. 


Already in this new land of ours, we have destroyed forests, ruined our 
streams, and sacrificed fertility that required centuries for building up. The 
surveys by the Soil Conservation Service show that we have just about destroyed 10C 
million acres of cropland. This means we have destroyed one-fourth as many acres é 
we now use for crop production. 


With our machines and scientific knowledge, we are the most efficient pro- 
ducers on earth. But with our machines and disregard for our scientific knowledge, 
we have been the most efficient destroyers on earth. We see the evidence of 
destruction not only in scientific studies but in muddy streams, floods, dust storm 
gullies, and impoverished people. 


However, the tide of public opinion and of public action has turned. The 
tide of exploitation has gone out, The tide of conservation is coming in. 


In the past year nearly 6 million farmers have taken part in the Agriculture 
Conservation Program. As a matter of fact, all citizens have had a part in the 
program because, through Congress, the program was authorized and sup2orted by the 
public. 


It's too early to have the figures showing what farmers accompli shed in 193° 
But I can report on results in 1938. More than 5 million farmers took part in the 
program that year. 


They operated nearly three fourths of the nation's cropland in accordance 
With provisions of the conservation program. Let's see what that means. 


For conservation, we need among other things more trees, grass, and legumes. 
With our national farm acreage over-expanded as it has been, you can't get more 
acres of trees, grass, and legumes without putting fewer acres into wheat, corn, 
cotton, tobacco, rice and other soil-depleting crops. The way to get fewer acres 
into cash crops that wear out the soil is for farmers to agree to divide a definite 
total acreage among themselves. Farmers do this through the acreage allotments ané 
the Evor-Normal Granary, without which there could be no effective conservation. 
Acreage allotments are soil conservation just as much as other parts of the farm 
program. Safe reserves are stored in the Ever-Normal Granary and this prevents 
waste of food and fertility. 


Farm by farm, throughout the nation, farmers are improving their land throug 
soil-building oractices which are provided for in the Triple-A programs. These are 
practices which research and demonstration work by the Soil Conservation Service ar 
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State agencies have shown are best adapted to save and improve the soil. 


In the next few weeks, in this series of broadcasts, you will hear farmers 
who help conduct the Triple-A conservation program in their own counties. You will 
hear from a county where farmers have gotten fine results from planting legumes. 
You will hear from a county where farmers have planted many acres to grass. You 
will hear from ranchers who are conserving water and improving the stand of grass 
on western range. You'll hear from farmers who are putting minerals into thoir soil 
in order to grow nore legunes and grass and to improve pastures. You'll hear about 
notable results with winter cover crops, tree planting, green manure crops, terrac- 
ing, and woodland managenent. You'll hear from a dust bowl county which has gone 
in for strip cropping and other practicos to keep the soil from blowing. 


I believe these reports will make several facts plain. For one thing, you 
will see that the farners have wide latitude in which to develop a conservation 
progran neeting- local needs. You will see that farmers thenselves take much of. the 
responsibility for developing and adnini storing the program. And I hope you will » 
bear in mind that the reports are localized exenples of conservation work now being 
carried on by | hoes from coast to coast. 


The story these farmers have to tell is that the job of conservation is being 
done in the only way it can ever be done in America-—-by the individual farmer work- 
ing on his own farn, along with other farmers on their farms. When a single farmer 
carries out the practices provided by the Triple-A, the program is working on that 
farm. And when nearly six million farmers are carrying it out on their individual 
farms the program is working for the Nation. A national conservation program can 
succeed only as it is cooperated in by all the farmers. 


This job of conservation is being done by farm people themselves in one of 
the most umisual experiments in economic democracy in our history. The Triple-A 
program represents a loan of Federal powers to farmers to use in working out the 
salvation of-the soil and the, people on it. 


In all the world, our conservation is unique. Erosion is a menace every- 
where except in western Europe. And in western Europe another type of devastation 
is now at work. That is the war. 


Of all the countries in the world, not at war, this country is best ina 
position to save and improve its soil on a big acale. Thus, in soil conservation 
we have an opportunity to build for the future. Through soil conservation, we can 
Maintain our resources, strengthen our défense, maintain and improve our national 
health and vigor. 


We are building in this new world a truly great stronghold for the principles 
of freedom and democracy. For their part, the farmers of dmerica, farm by farm and 
county by county are building and holding their soil and the nation's soil -- for 
today and the tomorrows of the future, 

_ KADDERLY: ‘3 

Farm and Home friends, in this discussion of agricultural conservation you 
have heard R, M. Evans, Administrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
Next Tuesday, “in this series of broadcasts on "Today's Soil for Today and Tomorrow," 


‘welll hear from three farmers who nake up the County Acricultural Conservation 
Committee of Fond du Lac County, Wisconsin. These farner-comnitteenen will report 
how the seeding of alfalfa is helping the soil and helping people. 
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TODAY'S SOIL FOR YODAY AND TOMORROW 
No.2 - Seeding Leg mes 
A radio discussion among Flint H, Jones Sh Frank A, Lohse, dairy farmers 
from Fond du Lac County, Wisconsin, and Everett Mitchell, National Broadcasting 
Company, broadcast Tuesday, January 23, 1940, in the Department of Agriculture 
period, National Farm and Home Hour. 
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MITCHELL: : 

From Washington a week ago today, we heard the first broadcast in a new 
series called "Today's Soil for Today and Tomorrow." R. M, Evans, Administrator 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, gave his views as to the meaning 
of the nation-wide conservation movement. Today we're going to hear how the 
farmers in one county are conserving their soil. Here in the Chicago studios of 
NCB are two farmers from Fond du Tac County, Wisconsin -~ Fond du Lac County in 
the fertile Fox River Valley ~ on Lake Winnebago - in the land where streams run 
north, into Green Bay. hese men from Fond du Lac County are Flint H. Jones and 
Frank A. Lohse, They lave been elected by the farmers of Fond du Lac County to 
helv run the nation-wide Agricultural Conservation Program as adapted to their 
county. 


Mr. Jones, whenever anybody says Wisconsin, we immediately think of dairy~ 
ing. Are you a dairy farmer? 


JONES: 
Yes, Frank Lohse and I are both dairymen. 


MITCHELL: 
How about the other farmers in the County . . do they all keep dairy cows? 


JONES; 
Well, you might say we keep the cows. But we try to make the cows keep us. 


MITCHELL: 
It works two ways, doesn't it? You keep the cows, and the cows keen you. 


JONES: : 

That's the idea, But to answer your question about how many of us in the 
County are dairymen . , . we all are. Most of us also grow some cash crops, but 
first of all, we're dairymen. 


MITCHELL: ; 
Well, if you're all dairy farmers, Fond du Lac County must turn out a lot 
of milk. How much milk does the county produce? 


JONES: 


Setter put that question to Frank Lohse. He has charge of statistics for 
this team. | 


MITCHELL: 
All right. What are the figures, Mr. Lohse? 
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LOHSE: 
Fond du Lac County produces right at 364 million pounds of milk a year. 
That's almost exactly 1 million pounds a day, 


MITCHELL: | | is 7 
Think of that! A million pounds a day. Why, if you soH all that as fluic 
milk, you could provide a quart of milk a day to half a million people. How many 
farms and how many cows does all this milk come from? 


LOHSS; cs. . 
Let's see . . we have around 4200 farms in the county ... and 58,000 
head of cattle. 


JONES; 
Incidentally, our cattle population is just about the same as the human 
populationvof the county. 


, MITCHELL: 
A cow for each person. That means your cows provide food for lots. of 
people outside the county. 


JONES; 

That's right. Our average cow vroduces 6400 pounds of milk a year, con- 
taining 214 vounds of butterfat. In the herd improvement associations, the cows 
average &500 pounds of milk with 314 pounds of outterfat. So you can see we 
have vlenty for ourselves, cream to ship to Chicago, cream for our creamcries te 
make into butter, milk for the condenseries to condense and can, and milk for 
that Wisconsin cheese that we hone everybody knows about. 


MITCHELL: 

Well now, all this milk and cream and cheese require pasture and hay and 
erain .. and soil that will grow these crops. We know that. And we also have 
heard that dairy farming is the best kind of farming there is, for the soil. 
Mr. Lohse, I suppose you agree with that. 


LOHSE; : 
I think dairy farming is the best kind of farming for the soil. But we 
lose our soil, and we lose our soil fertility, even on dairy farms.. We used 
to think all we had to do to conserve our soil was just to operate dairy farms. 
Even the experts told us that. 


MITCHELL: 
What made you change your minds? 


LOHSE; 

Lots of things did. Just as a little example, one of my fields ona 
side hill has a rock sticking clear out of it. When I bought the farm in 1907, 
that rock was under the soil. I remember it because I had to jump the plow 
over it. 


JONES; 
You know, Frank, the old settlers used to say the stones came up out of 
the ground. | 
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LOHSE; 

I know they did. But T!m convinced that the soil washes away and uncovers 
the rock. When I first began to vlow around that rock, I was plowing altogether 
in tonsoil. Now the plow digs into the subsoil around the rock, which certainly © 
indicates that a substantial part of the topsoil is gone. © 


JONES: 

Of course, we don't have a lot of that kind of erosion in Fond du Lac County, 
But we have lost a lot of olant food that we need . : . if we're going to keep on 
producing milk. Our county agent has a man testing soils under a WPA project. 
The other day I was looking at the information those tests had uncovered. 


MITCHELL; 
What did they show? 


JONES; 

The tests this man made during the past year show that 50 percent of the 
soil tested has to have lime added in order to grow good crops of alfalfa; 65 
percent needs phosphate: and 54 percent needs potash. Our soils need these 
materials in spite of the fact that many of us use a good deal of lime, put com- 
mercial fertilizer on with our cash crops, and use all the manure on the land. 
Milk, and the bones of cattle, cash crops and erosion use up these materials. 
The soil must have these plant foods to grow alfalfa. And we must have alfalfa 
to stay in business. 


LOHSE; 
Flint, there's another example of what has hanvened to soil. Tell Mr. 
Mitchell about that farm that was avoraised. 


JONES; 

Oh yeS. A farmer in the county wanted to buy a certain farm under the 
tenant vurchase program. On the basis of crop production the last few years it 
was appraised at $10,500. But when the soil was tested the tests showed the back 
60 acres would have to have $600 worth of vhosvhate before it could be farmed 
profitably in the future. The tests showed other things, too. To make a long 
ae short, the purchaser finally got an option. on the land at $7550 instead of 
LO UG 


LOHSE; 

That figure of $7650 is more in line with what the lend will produce. That 
farm undoubtedly was worth $10,500 at one time, but the soil isn't so good as it 
used to be... after all these vears of use as a dairy farm. 


MITCHELL: , 
Well, evidently even the dairy farmer can't just go along and expect the 
soll to take care of itself, 


JONES; 

That's the point exactly. We have to do things for the soil -- things 
that we haven't been doing. And in Fond du Lac County we have set out to do some 
of those things. We have carried out one particular soil—building practice ona 
big scale, 
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MITCHELL: , 

What practice is that? 
JONES: 

Ye have seeded many additional acres to alfalfa. 
LOHSE; 


I'll sav we have. Back in 1932 we had 5,600 acres of alfalfa in the county. 
In 1936, we had 32,000 acres. And now we have 35,COO acres in alfalfa. We have 
used the conservation program to helv us do some of the things our county agent 
and the State Extension Service have been recommending all these years. 


MITCHELL: 


What had the farmers been growing on the land that they began seeding to 
alfalfa? 


LOHSE; 

Such crops ag oats and barley, and other crops that wear out the land more 
than alfalfa does. We will Continue to grow those crops on some land, but we must 
also apoly limestone, phosphate, and potash on soils where they are needed and, in 
addition, grow crops that help the land. A few years ago we had 216,000 acres in 
Soil-devleting crops. Now we're growing soil-depleting crops on only 195,000 
acres, We only lack 2 percent of having our soil-depleting crops within our allot- 
ment, We now have 125,000 acres in Soil-conserving crops, and that's about 40 
percent of all our cropland. As I Just said, 35,000 acres are in alfalfa. 


MITCHELL: 
35,000 acres of alfalfa, If you need that much, how did you ever get along 
with 5,600 acres, as you did in 19397? What about that, Mr. Jdénes? 


JONES; 

When the county was short of alfalfa, farmers bought their protein feeds in 
Concentrated form and piled up debts for feed, The land that should have been in 
Soil-conserving crops was in cash Crops and in the less desirable feed crops. 

Some farmers were trying to feed corn stalks and straw. But that doesn't »ork, 
We need alfalfa for the Cows, and we need it for the soil. 


. MITCHELL: ; 
Alfalfa certainly has a good reputation as a soil-—saver and Soil-builder, 
when it's used properly. 


JONES; 

And it deserves its reputation. Of course, alfalfa uses lime, phosnvhate, 
and potash. But it obtains most of the nitrogen necessary for growth out of the 
air, and the residue and roots-of alfalfa remain in the soil to provide nitrogen 
and other plant foed for other crops to use. Alfalfa, because it has numerous 
long roots, hold the soil in place, improves soil texture, and increases the 
organic matter in the soil. And it makes wonderful hay and silage. It's just 
what we need, 


MITCHELL: 
Do you mean that you need even more alfalfa then you have? 
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JONES: 

Yes, we need more, and we'll have more now that we've got started. Last 
year the farmers in our county made new seedings of alfalfa on 16,500: acres< 
That's the most alfalfa we've ever seeded in one year. In preparing land for 
legumes, our farmers aoplied more than 4 thousand tons of limestone. Last year 
in Fond du Lac County, the farmers earned all of the soil-building payments the 
program provided. In addition, they made seedings that would have earned 
payments half again as large. County Agent Massey is drumming day after day on 
how we need to use more lime and phosphate to grow more acres of legumes and 
we're going right along with him. We want more legumes, especially alfalfa. 


MITCHELL: 

Well, power to you. And now just one more question. Mr. Lohse, would you 
advise farmers all over the country to follow the example of Fond du Lac county, 
Wisconsin, and grow more alfalfa and other legumes? 


LOHSE: 

I don't think that would be quite the right kind of advice, Mr. Mitchell. 
We need alfalfa. Other farmers may need something else. In 1938 farmers in the 
United States seeded over 30 million acres to soil-converving crops. But that 
isn't all there is to conservation. Some parts of the country need to put the 
emphasis on erosion control practices -- such as terracing and contour farming. 
Seems to me the important thing is to find out what you need to do locally, and 
then do it. 


MITCHELL: 

Farm and Home friends, Frank A. Lohse and Flint H. Jones of the Fond du 
Lac County, Wisconsin Agricultural Conservation Committee have reported to us on 
legume seeding as a soil conservation practice. Next Tuesday at this time the 
series on Today's Soil for Today and Tomorrow will bring us a report from county 
conservation committeemen of Tennessee — a report on conservation through the use 
of lime and phosphate on the soil. If you would like a copy of today's broadcast 
and copies of the other reports in this series, address a card or a letter to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. ©. Ask for the broadcasts on Today's 
Soil for Today and Tomorrow. 
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No, 3 = Using Lime and Phosphate 
to Improve Soil 


Broadcast in the Department of Agriculture portion, National Farm and 
Home Hour, Tuesday, January 30, 1940, 

Participants: F, 8, Roberts, Gibson County, Tennessee; Tom True, Robertson 
County, Tennessee; Ed W, Sivils, McMinn County, Tennessee; and Wallace L, Kadderly, 


Chief of Radio Service, USDA, 
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KADDERLY : . 

Here we are in Washington---to bring you a story froma State that lies 
between the Mississippi River on the west and the Smoky Mountains on the east-—- 
the State of Tennessee...600 miles long, 150 miles wide...a State of many varia- 
tions in climate and soil and kinds of farming. The people of Tennessee will 
tell you their State is divided into three distinct parts: East Tennessee--from 
the Smokies westward to the Cumberland Mountains. Middle Tennessee--from the 
Cumberlands on westward to the Tennessee River as it cuts through the State for 
the second time on its way northward to the Ohio; and West Tennessee—~between 
the Tennessee River and the Mississippi River, 


In the series on Today's Soil for Today.and Tomorrow, we now hear from 
three Tennessee farmers, one from each of these parts of the State. Hach is 
a member of a county committee, elected by the farmers of the county, to help 
conduct the Agricultural Conservation Progran. They are here to tell you about 
lime and phosphate ... the way farmers in their counties are using lime and 
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phosphate, enabling the soil to grow the conserving crops needed by Tennessee 
Termers, One by one, I'm going to ask these men fron the native State of 

Avdrew Jackson, Davey Crockett, and Sam Houston to tell us a little bit about 
tne type of farming in their counties, After that we'll talk about lime and 


phosphate, 


First, the man from the Valley of Bast Tennessee..Ed W. Sivils of Calhoun 
in McMinn County, Mr. Sivils, what crops do you grow in McMinn County? 


SIVILS: 

We grow Burley tobacco all over the county. In the southern half of the 
county, we grow cotton. On the rich bottom lands, we grow corn. And we also 
produce milk. We sell milk to Chattanooga, and some to Knoxville. We grow just 
about every crop that's produced all the way from the tropical line in Florida 
to the northern plains of Canada, 


KADDERLY: 
You told me a little while ago you are living on the farm where you were 
born...and have been on it all of your 67 years. 


SIVILS: 

Yes sir, My grandfather, my father, and I have lived on the same farm 
118 years, However, McMinn County doesntt have the oldest farm land in-the .. 
State. Some land in Hast Tennessee was farmed in the 1700's, 
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KADDERLY : 
Now the man from Middle Tennessee--Tom True of Orlinda in Robertson 
County. That's not only middle but also northern Tennessee, isn't it, Mr. True? 


TRUE: 
That's right, Mr. Kadderly. Robertson County is northwest of Nashville, 
right on the Kentucky State line. 


KADDERLY : 
And what's the farming like in Robertson County? 


TRUE: 

Dark tobacco is our cash crop. South of us, they grow Burley tobacco. 
In Robertson County, and throughout middle Tennessee, we have quite a bit of 
livestock, and we're one of the biggest wheat counties in the State. 


KADDERLY : 
Is yours newer farming country than Mr. Sivils!? 


TRUE: 
No, ours is older. Some of the land in Middle Tennessee has been farmed 
for 150 years. 


KADDERLY: 

150 years is a long time. 
TRUE: } 

Yes...but it doesn't take 150 years to wear out a lot of soil. 
KADDERLY : 


Now we come to West Tennessee, and we have F. HE, Roberts of. Trenton in 
Gibson County...Mr. Roberts, if you please sir, tell us a little about Gibson 
County and West Tennessee. 


ROBERTS; 

Well, most people think of West Tennessee as cotton country. Over on 
the Mississippi River, there's delta soil that ranks as some of the best cotton . 
land in the world. But in Gibson county we have diversified farming. We grow 
cotton, but we also grow vegetables--tomatoes, cabbage, strawberries., and sweet 
Potatoes. We have some dairying, and raise a few hogs, beef cattle, and sheep. 
We also grow hay and grain enough to feed ‘em. 


KADDERLY : 

I understand Gibson County has an outstanding record in the application 
of lime to the soil. You've just said you have diversified farming. Now, would 
you say that this accounts for the large amounts of lime used in your county. 


ROBERTS: 4 

No, I don't think so....We've had diversified farming for some time, 
but we've just started using large amounts of lime, We didn't start using much 
lime until our County Triple-A committee and our program planning committee 
decided to put on a liming campaign. And we couldn't have gone very far without 
having lime as 4 grant-of—aid. | 
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KADDERLY : 
Mr. Roberts, why did you and the other comni treenen aa to put on a 
liming campaign? 


-ROBERTS : 
We could see our county ought to have more alfalfa, at och crimson 
clover, and other deep-rooted legumes. And we had learned that the soils didn! ‘t 
have PEvze calcium to grow these crops. Our soils had become sour, 


KADDERLY: 
And you're getting the calcium (the lime to sweeten sour soil) as a 
grant-of-aid through the Triple-A, 


ROBERTS; * 
That's right. What we mean by "grant-of~aid" is that we take the liming 
material in place of money for part of the payment we earn under the program. 


KADDERLY: 
Did farmers of the county take right up with the Se ait idea of ob- 
taining lime and applying it on their soil? 


ROBERTS: 

They did as soon as they understood the need of it. And we made sure 
everybody found out about it, Our Triple-A committee. and every agricultural 
worker in the county started talking up lime and telling farmers how they could 
get it. Back in 1936 we only used a little over 4,000 tons of liming material, 
In 1938 we used about 8,000 tons. But in 1939, after we eé had stirred up interest 
we used more than 28,000 tons. 


KADDERLY: 
That's almost incredible...a jump in the use of liming areeiicat from 4 
thousand tons in 1936 to more than 28 thousand tons in 1939. 


ROBERTS: 
That's over 600 percent, 


KADDERLY : 
600 percent increase! 


ROBERTS : 
Yes sir. And that lime on the soil makes our conserving crops grow about 
600 percent better. 


KADDERLY: 
I on®t? doubsai4. 


ROBERTS: ney 
We're going to use more in 1940. We've already ordered half as much as 
we used last year, and it's still Jamuary. 


KADDERLY : | 

Another increase coming up...4nd now let's go back to Robertson County in 
Middle Tennessee, Mr. True, did you also have a big increase in the use of lime 
in 19397 te 


Naa he 


TRUE: | 
Yes we did. Our county had been using maybe 3 to 5 thousand tons of. . 
lime a year, and in 1939 we jumped up to about 14,000 tons...14,426 to be 

exact. We didn't have lime as a grant-of-aid in 1939, but we expect to in 1940, 
And we're talking up lime every chance we get. We've set our sights on 50 thou- 
sand tons in 1940, 


KADDERLY : 
Well I hope you'get there. You did have phosphate as a grant-of-aid in 
1939, didn't you? . as é 


TRUE; 

Yes, every county in the State had that. 
KADDERLY : 

How'd you come out? 
TRUE: 


We used 300 tons of triple superphosphate in 1939...0on soil-conserving 
crops...We hadn't used any phosphate this way before the program started. 


KADDERLY : 

Then you've jumped from nothing to 300 tons of concentrated phosphate... 
Well, tell me, Mr. True, can you see any results from spreading all this lime 
and phosphate on the land, and growing conserving crops instead of depleting 

crops? 


TRUE: 

I'll tell you the truth, Mr. Kadderly: there's land in my neighborhood 
that looks a whole lot better than it did before...I reckon it looks twice as 
food. 


KADDERLY: 

Where crops have taken most of the calcium and phosphorus out of the soil, 
it certainly shows up when you replace those materials, doesn't it? Now let's 
see what's been going on in McMinn County, East Tennessee, Mr. Sivils, what's 
your county doing with lime and phosphate? 


SIVILS: 

Well sir, we used a great deal of limestone in 1936--more than we ever had 
before, But we've gone up from 2,300 tons in '36 to 8,000 tons in '39. That's 
between 3 and 4 times as much. We jumped our use of phosphate from 250 tons in 
1936 to more than 2,000 tons in '39. Along with this, we're growing almost twice 
as many acres of alfalfa and about 4 times as much red clover. When I was a. 
boy, red clover grew wild. Then for a long time we couldn't grow it at all. 

With lime, we're growing it successfully again. 


KADDERLY : 
Can you see any results from the use of phosphate? 
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SIVILS: 
Sure, Suppose you look across a field in the fall and see half of the 
field yellow and half of it green. The yellow part is broomsedge. The green 
part is tame grass. Where you see the green grass...that's where phosphate 
has been applied, and the grass has choked out the yellow broomsedge. 


KADDERLY: ay. as 
I've just been wondering...with the increased quantities of lime and 


phosphate you men have been talking about how much more of those materials will 
be needed to bring your soils back to normal? 


SIVILS: 
We've just made a good start in East Tennessee. 


TRUE: 
The same goes for the rest of the State. We've just started getting our 


soil into good shape. 


KADDERLY: 
Mr. Roberts, you said your county used 28 thousand tons of lime in 1939, 


How many carloads was that? 


ROBERTS ; 
584 cars. If all those cars had come in at one time, we would have had 


a train 5 miles long. 


KADDSERLY 3 

A trainload of lime 5 miles long....Well, Farm and Home friends, these 
reports indicate what farmers are doing to improve their soil---the Nation's 
Soil---through the use of lime and phosphate. farmers not only in Tennessee 
but throughout the country are rapidly increasing their use of lime to sweeten 
sour land...and phosphate to furnish the plant food needed to grow soil-—conserving 


grasses and legumes, 


In this report on soil conservation in Tennessee, you have heard Ff. 8. 
Roberts of Gibson County, Tom True of Robertson County, and Ed W, Sivils of 
MeMinn County---all are county agricultural conservation commitieemen, 


Our series on Today's Soil for Today and Tomorrow continues next Tuesday 
with a report on conservation through growing perennial grasses. Oregon farmers 
“.will give the report in a broadcast from Portland. 


If you would like a copy of today's broadcast and others in this series, 
eddress a card or a letter to the Department-of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Ask for the-reports-on-today's soil. 
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TODAY'S SOIL FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 
No. 4 - Seeding Perennial Grasses 


Broadcast Tuesday, February 6, 1940, in the Denartment of Agriculture portion, 
National Farm and Home Hour, from Portland, Oregon. 


Participants: Carrol Barer and Charles Nish, county agricultural conservatio 
committeemen, Gilliam County, Oregon; and ©. W. Harris, Condon, Oregon, businessman. 
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CHICAGO ANNOUNCER: 

Now --- to continue the Tuesday series on Today's Soil for Today and To- 
morrow, in this series, farmers in various parts of the country are reporting to 
you on their local use of soil-building practices under the nation-wide Agricultural 
Conservation Program, Today's report has to do with one soil-building practice-- 
the seceding of perennial grasses,---and welll hear from one county. : 


To bring you this report, we take you now to Portland, Oregon. 


PORTLAND.~ANNOUNC ER : 
Welcome to Portland---and good morning. 


To illustrete what farmors in the Pacific Northwest are doing to keep 
"Today's Soil for Today and Tomorrow," three mon from central Oregon are going to. 
discuss their oxpericnce with crested wheat grass. These mon are from Gillian 
County along the Columbia river...a high plateau country cut by deep canyons. Once 
all this was range land--covered by native bunch grass. It was livosteck country. 
Livestock is still important there. But today Gilliam County stands fourth in 


pe 


Oregon's acreage and production of WHEAT, 


As wheat came in, grass went out. The loss of grass raised a problem, We're 


going to hear about thet problem, and efforts to solve it. The three men from 
Gilliam County are Carrol Barker, C. W. Harris,. and Charles Nish, 


lir, Barker, I have you listed as chairman of vour county agricultural con- 
servation committee... 


BARKER: 
That's correct, Mr. Tomlinson. Charlie Nish and I are both on the county 
committce, 


ANNOUNCER; 
And Mr, Harris...I have you down on the list as a business man... 


HARRIS: 
I'm in the building supply business--hardware and lumber-~-in Condon, our 
county seat. 


NISH: 
Cliff doesn't farm... But out in our country, the business men know their 


business deponds on farming and on farm land---so we asked him to come along and 
talk for the business men, 
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ANNOUNCER: 


Good enough, Mr, Nash, So the business men of Gillin County teke a real 
interest in farming, do they? | 


NISH: 
You bet...Soil comsorveation is 2 sort of community business in our county. 


ANNOUNCER: 
ot il * ike — fe . sats : G3 diaan ee 1t W Shia I! 42) 
voi” Conservation is community business in Gillim Ountyee. well, 1'y 
observed that Ey. Community enterprise has a reason behind it. Mr, Barker, as 
chairman of the ngricultural conservation committos in Gillien County, you should 
be able to give us that reason=--why rou need soil conservation, 


BARKER: 

You partly answersd that yourself....when you cescribed the county. You said 
our country is a high platoau cut up With deep canons. It usod to be all range 
land with lots of bunch grass, 


Then we put the level top lands into wheat. But we aidnt¢ stop there. We 
put poor land into wheat too. On account of the homestead laws and the World 
War~~-and maybe a little too much ambition, we plowed up a lot of land besides. level: 
top land. For exanple, we ploweé up shallow land along the brakes and canyons, It 
looked pretty good at the time, but it wouldn't hold up in wheat. 


NISH; 

You sec, Mr, Tomlinson, in our country there's a sort of natural balance 
between good crop land and good grass land----and we got it out of balance. We got 
too heavy on wheat. 


ANNOUNCER: 
So now you're trying to build up the grass side again... 


NISH; 

That's just about it. With the drier years and lower wheat prices, we found 
that some of the shallow land dian't pay out. It wouldn't raise enough wheat to pey 
expenses. In most years, the good land on the farm had to carry the poor land, 


BARKER: 
There was another thing, too, Charlic.,..With so much land in crops, we had 
plenty of winter foed for our livestock-=<but not enough grass. 


ANNOUNCER : 

This shallow land that Mr, Nish mentioned--with a lot of it down on the 
brakes of the canyonsg---~-I Suppose some of that was pretty steep. Didn't you lose 
some of that soil? Didn't it wash away when you had it in wheat? . 

NISH: 

Well, some washed avay. Of course we only get about 12 inches of moisture a 

year~——but if it doesn't come right, it can wash a lot of soil. Still, we didn't 


think so much about the loss of soil for Quito a while. At first wo thought more 
about what to do with the poor wheat land, 


ANNOUNCER ; 
Why didn't you just put that land back into grass, then? 
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NISH; ih 
To tell the truth, there just wasn't any grass that would do the job. There 
wasn't any grass that’ could get started with so little moisture--and stand up for 

> pasture in dry weather---like our old native bunch grass---and bunch grass just 
doesn't make enough seed for this work. We had to wait until we found crested wheat 
&rasse 


ANKOUNCER ; 
Until vrov. found crested wheat grass...And where'd you find that? 


NISE: VP 

Vell, wo didn't just find it. Our experiment station and extension service 
were hunting for 2 good grass to uso---trying out difforent kinds. One grass that 
showed u> woll was callod crested whect grass. It originally came from Siberia, 


they say-r-brought over here about 40 years ago by a plant explorer for the Ulan 


Department of Agriculture. 


As a result of those trails at the experiment station, a couple farmers in ow 
county tried crested wheat grass in 1930. 


BARKER, 

But that didn't look very good to us at first, though. 
NISH; 

That's true, Carrol, it didn't at first. 
BARKER: 


And that was another thing we found out. Sometimes crested wheat grass 
doesn't look very good the first year---or even two yenrs. Those frist trials didn 
either. In fact, by 1933 there were only 6 acres of it in the whole county. 


NISH: 
After that, though, it really took hold. 
BARKER; 


You bet it did. This past year, we had over 30 thousand acres of crested 
wheat grass. 


ANNOUNCER; 


What's that you said? Only 6 acres of crested wheat grass in 1933--~and 30 
thousand acres in 1939? 


BARKER; 
That's right, 


“ANNOUNCER ; 
Jell---what happened? 


BARKER ; 
Remember what Nish said about conservation being a community proposition? 
ANNOUNCER; \ 
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BARKER: 
And that the business men take a hand in it, too? 


ATHOUNCE - | 
Yeaviar 


BARKER: 
Well, this is Just an examplce—--farmers and businessmen both got together to 
give crested wheat grass its first real trial in the county. That was in 1933---But 


I'd like to hove Cliff~-Mr, Horris, here---tell that part of the story~--he!s one of 
the businessmen, 


ANNOUNCER ¢ 
By all means, Mr. Harris, 


HARRIS: 

Oh, I don't think we can take too much credit in this deal. We helped all 
right. But a few farmers and the extension service and experiment station had done 
the spade work, Then, when more farners wanted to plant créstcd wheat in the fall of 
1933--~seed was hard to get, especially in small lots, So some of the Condon 
businessmen put un the money~—-and bought a thousand pounds of seed. That seed wa 
sold locally to the farmers. This buying and selling didn't cost us anything-—-But 
it saved the farmers some money. And we ell got- a lot out of it, 


ANNOUNCER » 
Tell me...just how did you business men get a lot out of Bog 
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EARRIS: 

Up in our country, Mr. Tomlinson, our sales go up and down right along with 
farm income, I!ve got a sales record book that I've kept day by day for a good nanny 
years, Why, I can look at the sales book and just about tell you the amount of rain 
we had---the size of our wheat crop, and the price the farners got for ite So you 
see, if we can help stabilize the income of the farmers---we help stabilize our own 
business as well. Thet!'s what welve tried to do by helping the farmers get started 
with crested wheat grass, 


ANNOUNCER: 

Vell now, you've already said that there were only 6 acres of this crested 
Wheat grass in Gillian Coumty by 1933, But in 1939 your farmers out there had 30 
thousand acres seeded down to crested wheat. That's a big jump. I'm wondering what 
happened in those intervening years---iir, Barker, will vou fill-in that part of the 
story? 


BARKER: 

Well, we got off to a good start in 1933 with tho seed that the. business men 
helped us get. That same fall wo &0t a cqunty extension agent, and he kept pulling 
for crested whont, too. By 1935 we had 250 acros of the grass on about 25 farms. 
4nd by that time we know crestod wheat would do the job-—-but we needed sone Way to 
do it on a big scale, 


AXINOUNG ER » 
ividently you found the Way to do it, 
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BARKER; 

Yes, in 19%6---when the asricultural conservation program was started---that 
was the boost we needed. Triple-A conservation payments helped foot the bill---and 
-we put 10 thousand ecres back into grass that one year alone. Since then welve 
brought the total up to 30 thousand acres. That's about 12 percent of our cropland, 
It really amounts to 16 percent of our wheat land...In other words, wo've put avay 
16 percent of our wheat land...and we're conserving it with grass. 


-NISH; 

Carrol, I'd like to add that this crested wheat isn't just ordinary grass. | 
It's fairly easy to get started---greens up early in the spring---and greens up again 
in the fall, What's more, the livestock like it-~-and it makes good pasture. 


BARKER: 


Gharlie, the thing that strikes me most about crested wheat is that it will 
take more abusé than anything I ever saw, 


NISH: 

That's sure right, It'1] stand drought and heat and cold and heavy grazing... 
BARKER» 

Most years, it makes a good seed crop too. 
NISH: 


Yes, we've raised quite a bit of seed here, already. And another thing---it 
ties down the soil---like on those steop slopes along the brakes. The Soil 
Conservation Sorvice uses crested wheat for crosion control work, too, I notices. 


ANNOUNCER; 
The story of crosted wheat sounds like a success story from the farmer's 
standpoint...how's it working out from the business man's standpoint, Mr. Harris? 


HARRIS; 

tell, we feel mighty good ebout it, too. We think it's helping do the thing 
I mentioned a moment ago---stabilize the farmer's income. Of course crested wheat 
grass won't make all the farmers rich just by itself---but it's helping restore the 
balance between crop land and grass land. That means stcadier income for the 
farmers---and for us businessmen in Gilliam County, too. Farmers are the best 
spenders in the world, when they've got the monoy. We know,---we live so close to 


them. 
ANNOUNCER : 

Would you say the farmers have just about completed the job of restoring this 
natural balance? 
HARRIS: 
No, I'd say they'vo just made a good beginning. You agree with that,..Barker?.. 
BARKER? 


Absolutely...we've got a good ways to go, but we're on our way. That goes for 
a lot more counties besides Gilliam County. Farmers in many parts of the country 
face the same problem we have faced... 


ANNOUNCER: 
You mean the problem of restoring balance between crop land and grass land? 


: 
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BARKER; 

Yes. In other parts of the country, farmers are using other grasses and 
other soil conserving crops, Out here in the Columbia Basin of the Pacific North~ 
west, we're putting a good share of our conservation payments into crested wheat 
grass. In fact, in the Pacific Northvest farmers have already seeded 150,000 scres 
to crested wheat. And it's doing the job, I understand it's also going a good job 
for the farmers in the northern Grent Plains. 


PORTLAND ANKOUNCER: 

Farm and Homo friends, if this report on the seceding of crestcd wheat grass 
as o soil-building practice under the Triple-A conservation program, you have heard 
Carrol Barker ond Cherles Nish, members of the Gilliam County, Oregon, agricultural 
Conservation committce, and ©. W. Harris, a Gilliam County businessman. 


This report has reached you from Portland...we return you now to Chicago. 


CHICAGO ANNOUNCER: 
Thank you, and here we are back in Chicago. 


Farm and Home friends, let me remind vou that this report from Gilliam 
County, Oregon, was one in the Tuesday series on Today's Soil for Today and Tomorrot 
If you'd like to have a copy of this report and othors in the series, address a cari 
or a letter to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. ©. The series 
continucs noxt Tuesday with a report by Mississipoi farmers on their use of winter 
cover crops for soil conservation and soil building. 
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TODAY'S SOIL FoR TODAY AND TOMORROW 
Yo. § ~ Winter Legumes 


Broadcast Tuesday, February 13, i940, in the Department of Agriculture — 
period, National Farm and Home Hour from Washington. a | 

Participants: Jim Gray and Péte Williams, Members of -Coahoma County, | 
Mississippi, Agricultural Conservation Committee, and Wallace L. Kadderly, 
Radio Service, USDA. 
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KADDERLY: ~ . 

Now for another installment in the series "Today's Soil for Today - 
and Tomorrow".......a series in which we are getting a cross-section of the 
' nation-wide action under the Triple-A farm program to conserve and build 
soil. 


Last Tuesday we heard:from the Far West... as three men from Gilliam 
County, Oregon, told how farmers in that county have put aside 30 thousand 
acres of wheat land under the protective cover of perennial grass--crested 
wheat grass. } | | 3 


Today we:-shall hear from Coahoma County, Mississippi---one of many 
Southern counties where farmers are conserving and building soil by growing 
winter legumes. To make this report wo have with us Pete Williams and Jim 
Gray, members of the Coahoma County Agricultural Conservation Committee. 
They have been elected by the farmers of the county to represent them in 
the local administration of the Triple-4& program. 


Now, the soil-building work done in the Coahoma County, Mississippi, 
‘Shows up in many different ways. But I'm told that one of those ways is 
the actual appearance of the countryside. How about it, Mr. Gray...does 
the country really look different from the way it used to look? 


‘GRAY: 

Yes, it really does, Mr. Kadderly. 
KADDERLY: 

In what way? 
GRAY: 


If you had traveled over the county a few years ago at this season, 
you would have seen a brown countryside. N w, a brown countryside seemed 
perfectly natural. It was just a part of the winter season to see the land 
covered only by dead cotton stalks and dead corn stalks. But travel over 


the county this winter, and you see thousands of green fields. Green all 
winter long. 


KADDERLY: 
And that green color comes from winter oover crops... 
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GRAY: | 
| That's right,siswinter cover crops.’ 


KADDERLY | 7 
You said "thousands of fields" are green ‘this winter. How many acres 
of land in the county are in winter cover crops? © 


GRAY: 
Woll, last winter we had over 60,000 acres. We have more than that 
this winter---but I don't know the exact acreage. 


KADDERLY: 
How many years has it been since the countryside was brown in winter... 
in other words without cover crops? 


GRAY: 

Only six or seven, In 1950, '31, and '32 we had a few acres in winter 
legumes as a sort of experiment or demonstration...about 5,000 acres on the 
average in all soil~building crops--winter and summer legumes together. 


KADDERLY: 
And since 1932 the acreage of these legumes has: been going up? 


GRAY: 
Yes...gradually at first...and then more rapidly. Last year we had 
75,000 acres of winter and summer légumes. 


KADDERLY: 

Then in 7 years the acreage ir soil-building crops has gone from 6000 
to 7500---increased 15-fold...with more than 60,000 acres now in winter 
cover crops...And your county is just one of many counties in the South that 
have been increasing their acreage of soil-building crops. 


What crops do you use for winter cover, Mr. Gray? 


GRAY: 
Bur clover mostly. But we also plant vetch and Austrian winter peas. 


KADDERLY : 
Bur clover, vetch, and winter peas...crops that hold the soil in 
place during the winter. 


GRAY: 

Yes, they do hold the soil in place. Of course, our county is mostly 
flat. But the winter rains do skim off our topsoil unless we protect it. 
Winter legumes hold the soil “all right. But they do more than that. They 
increase our soil fertility and boost our income. 


KADDERLY: 

So you do need winter cover cro}3s. “1 ie¢*s cteck up a little and 
get some general informationat.7+ Coahoma Cuwsy...Where it's located and in 
general what it‘s like. Ip ota vr words a 1:t°le benshing up in geography. 
Mr, Wiltiame...you check me on chec¢ facts. First of all...this is a Missis- 
Sippi Delta coun’ y. 
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WILLIAMS: 
Right. And that just abot tells the story. 


KADDERLY; SSRN 
Well, we can add that you are about. 70 miles south of Memphis and 
that the Mississippi River is your western boundary, separating you from 
Arkansas. 


WILLIAMS: 
You have it down aan 


KADDERLY ; 
Well, to tell the -truth...I looked at a map only an hour or so ago. 
What about your soil? ; 


WILLIAMS: ay 
, We have good srereaigae Bn: loam deposited as silt from the river for 
hundreds of years. 


KADDERLY : 

Silt from the waters of the Mississippi, coming down from its source 
and its tributaries...down from the farm lands of Minnesota and Iowa, down 
from Kansas and Missouri, from Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee. Topsoil fron 
the watersheds of dozens” of aivennee ; 


Mr. Williams, it seems to me that's one of the most interesting and 
most famous stories of soil formation in the whole country...The formation 
of the soil that makes up the cotton farms of the Delta. 


WILLIAMS: 

Yes, a lot has been written and said aoaae Delta soil. Also about 
Delta cotton. But of course our land hasn't always been in cotton. Before 
Coahona county was settled, it was in forest...cypress and oak and gum. 


KADDERLY ;: 
Is all that forest gone now? 


WILLIAMS: 
Practically so. We still have some cypress in the brakes. 


KADERLY: 
The brakes? What are they? 


WILLLAMS ; 
That's what we call the flow places. We also have a good many trees 
along the bayous, and you'll find some woods outside the PMNs 


KADDERLY: 
Outside the levees? 


WILLIAMS; : 
By "outside" we mean between the levee and the -river. 
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KAUDUORLY : 
I sce...Well, at any rate, the forest has been cleared off the land 
that can be cultivated, 


WILLIAMS: ie 
Yes, and on some land that should not have been cultivated. We have 
land in cultivation that should be in trees. On some of that land the 
forest will come back of it&. own accord if we give it a chance. But in 


some places we'll have to start planting trees. And we!ll do it some day , 
too, pia 


KADDERIY: . 
How long has it been since the whole county was forest? 


WILLIAMS: 
Around a hundred years, I'd say. The land in the county has been 


farmed for...oh, 50 to 100 years. Cotton was the main crop right from the 
start. ; . 


KADDERLY : 

Well, Mr, Williams, I think thot gives us a pretty good idea of the 
county, a background against which we can see the results of growing soil- 
building crops, especially winter cover crops. You have told us thot the 
land is flat except for the lowlands or brakes, and -the bayous. You've 
referred to the levees which protect your lands and homes from flood. And 
we know the farms have been cleared from forests, oponing up rich Delta 
soil, highly productive of cotton. 


WILLIAMS; 

A few years ago, Mr. Kadderly, we wore serizusly doubting the pro- 
ductivity of our soil. In 1928 to '32, our yicld average was only 225 
pounds of lint cotton per acre. That was much less than our soil formerly 
produced. 


KADDERLY: 

Let's see now...1928 to '32 are the same years Mr. Gray mentioned 
when he said the acreage of soil-building crops in the county was very small. 
Give us that acreage again, will you, Mr. Gray? 


GRAY: 

I said that in 1928 to '32 we had only 5,000 acres of soil~building 
crops in the county. Along with that smell legume acreage, as Mr. Willians 
Just said, we had a low yield of cotton...only 223 pounds per acre, as an 
average. 


-Last year we had 75,000 acres of soil-building crops. And our 
average yield of lint per acre was 460 pounds. For the past © years ow 
average yield was 400 pounds. 


KADDERLY: 


And the average was 223 pounds from 1928 to 1932. ‘That's a yield 
increase...of...let's see if I can figure it quickly... 
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GRAY: 
80% to be exact. 


KADDERLY: 

A yield increase of 80 percent...and that's an average you say, 
for all farms in the county...and not for just one year, but an average of 
five consecutive years. How on earth did you do it? 


GRAY: 
Well, here's what happened. Back in the late 20's a man in our 
county - Mr. H. H. Hopson - was growing bur clover as a winter cover cYrop. 
Our county agent, Harris Barnes, had been wanting to get winter cover 

crops started in our county, but this was hard to do. We couldn't grow 

our own seed of. vetch and winter peas, and the seed was scarce. Well, 

when Mr. Barnes saw the results Mr. Hopson was. getting with bur clover and 
found we could grow our own seed, he got busy. He got some farmers to try. 
out bur clover and asked other farmers, and businessmen to watch the results, 
Those who followed the demonstrations were sold 100 percent on winter cover 
crops. But that didn't get the job done. In the first place income was — 
very low. Everybody was badly in debt. Cotton was bringing only 5 cents 

a pound. We just couldn't see how we could stand the expense of growing 
cover crops. ‘That took money. And we didn't have the money to grow crops: 
that we couldn't sell for cash. Right at that time the Triple-A progran 
cane along. We cut our cotton acreage, and our Triple-A payments helped 

us get started on our legume program. ; : 


WILLIAMS. 

Jim, that's how we started our increase in legumes, but that 
doesn't tell the whole story of how we've increased the yields of cotton, 
per acre. 


GRAY: . 
That's right, Pete--other things helped to do that. 


WILLIAMS: 

Mr. Kadderly, I think you would be interested to know we had been 
growing about 177 thousand acres of cotton. In the last two years we cut 
that acreage---brought it down to 107 thousand. We've used the best land 
for cotton, and that in itself brought up the yield per acre. Then: too, 
we've used better cotton seed and we've used better methods. But the legumes 
were probably the most important reason for the higher yield. 


Pete, we were lucky in lots of ways. We can grov soil-building 
crops without using lime or fertilizer. And we were lucky we could grow 
bur clover...because with bur clover we could save our own seed. 


- KADDERTY : 

Speaking of seed. You folks in Coahoma County grow some vetch and 
Austrian winter peas as well as bur clover. Sd you're probably interested 
along with other Southern producers in the vetch and winter pea seed-growing 
program. You gentlemen know, of course, that the Triple-A is encouraging 
farmers in the Pacific Northwest to grow more vetch and winter pea seed; so 
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there'll be more of those seeds for Southern farmers to use. 


WILLIAMS: | % 
Yes, and that ought to do a lot of good. The South needs a lot 
more land covered with vetch and winter peas during the winter. 


KADDERLY: 

Well now to get back to Coahoma County's results in conserving 
soil...you've told us about your increase in soil-building crops end your 
increase in cotton yields per acre. There's just one other thing I want 
to ask...One of you brought out the fact a little while ago that your cotton 
adjustment and soil-building program has boosted income. How much Mr. 
Williams? ron 


WILLIAMS: 

About twice as much. Here are the figures. Our county had an 
average cash farm income in 1930, '31, and '32 of:around 3 1/4 nillior 
dollars a year. For the last four years, it will average something over 7 
nillion dollars a year. 


But cash income doesn't tell the whole story, Mr. Kadderly. Farmers, 
tenants, and planters are all better off because our county is growing more 
of its own food and feed. We don't raise now all we need to, but an in- 
crease in food and feed for use on the farm, along with more cash income, 
certainly means a better standard of living. . 


KADDERLY ; 

No doubt about that. Farm and Home friends, this account of soil 
improvement and standard of living improvement in the Mississippi Delta 
lands of Coahoma County, Mississippi, has been given by Jim Gray and Pete 
Williams, members of the Coahoma County Triple-A committee. 


Farmers in many other counties are now growing winter cover crops 
4s one soil~building practice in the Agricultural Conservation Program. 
In the State of Mississippi alone, farmers have increased their acreage of 
winter cover crops from less than 100,000 acres, in 1930 to '32, up to 
around a million acres in 1938. This report is one in the Tuesday series 
on Today's Soil for Today and Tomorrow. Next Tuesday, we shall hear from 
three farmers from Logan County, Illinois. They will discuss soil-eonserva- 
tion through the use of acreaze allotments in the conservation program, 


If you would like a copy of today's report and of others in this 


series, address a card or a letter to the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ask for the reports on Today's Soil. 
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TODAY'S SOIL FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 
No. 6 ~ Acreage Allotments. 


Broadcast from Chicago in the Department of Agriculture period, National 
Farm and Home Hour, Wednesday, February 20, 1940, by 90 stations associated with 
the National Broadcasting Company. 

Participants: Harry S. Martin, Leigh W. Iucas and Ray E. Thompson, mem-~ 
bers Logan County, Illinois, Agricultural Conservation Committee. 
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MITCHELL: | 
Now, to continue that weekly soil conservation series: "Today's Soil for 
Today and Tomorrow." 


Travel about 150 miles southwest of Chicago and you'll find yourself in 
the fertile farming lands of Logan County, Illinois. The name of the county seat 
is Lincoln, And the people of Logan County will tell you the city was not only 
named after Abraham Lincoln but also was named by him. Since Lincoln named the 
city, mich has happened in Logan County, Illinois. Today the farmers of the 
county are struggling with modern problems of soil and income...as farmers are 
in all parts of the nation. Three Logan County farmers are here to discuss what 
the farmers of the county are doing to meet these problems. These men are: 

Harry S. seta chairman of the Logan County Agricultural Conservation Committee; 
Leigh (Lee) W. Lucas, secretary of the committee; and Ray HE. Thompson, who until 
recently was A aie AS of the committee. 


Mr. Martin, before we get into a discussion of problems tell us in a gen- 
eral way what kind of farming you have in Logan County? 


MARTIN: 
We're mostly cash grain farmers, Mr. Mitchell. 


MITCHELL: | 
You mean you sell most of your grain, outright, rather than feed it? 


MARTIN: 
We do both. We feed quite a bit of corn, but we sell about 75 percent 
of our corn for cash, Farmers in a livestock county. wouldn't sell more than 25 
percent of their corn, I suppose. That's why I'd say we classify as cash grain 
farmers. But of course such a general statement as that doesn't really give a 
very good picture of our farming operations. 


MITCHELL: 
Well, let's try to get that picture...you've already said that besides 
growing corn you feed some livestock... 


MARTIN: 

Yes, and we also grow quite a lot of wheat, as a cash crop. We grow soy~ 
beans for cash and for turning under. We grow oats for feed and cash; we also 
erow red clover and sweet clover, And, we have some permanent pasture. But. not 
as much as we had 20 years ago. That will give you a very feneral picture of 
our farning operations, but our problems mainly center around making a living 
from corn production, 
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MITCHELL: 


All right...problems of making a paying proposition out of growing corn, 
What do you say those problems are? . 


MARTIN: 

Our problems are how to make enough income from corn to stay on the farm 
and to take care of the soil. You see, we have about the same expenses year 
after year, When corn prices are low we have to produce more bushels of corn 
to meet expenses, But when we do that we keep land in corn too long; and yields 
per acre go down, Income goes down, the soil fertility goes down, and we lose 
some of ovr best soil by erosion, 


MITCHELL: 


Those are far different from the problems farmers had in the days of 
Abraham Lincoln... 


MARTIN: 
Yes, these problems are fairly recent in Logan County. Lee Lucas has 
seen the type of farming in the southern part of the county change entirely. 


MITCHELL: 
Change, in what way, Mr. Incas? 


LUCAS: 

Not so many years ego, I rode a horse across grassland all the way into 
our town of Mt. Pulaski, That was about 4 miles. Now I guess there isn't over 
three quarters of a mile of pasture between my home and town. 


MARTIN; 
Lee, I believe you told me your home place never was farmed very much 
until around 85 years ago. 


LUCAS : 

Yes, I did, Harry. And that's true of many farms in the county. For a 
long time, this was livestock country. The farms were big...not so many farmers, 
Then about the time of the World War, most people stopped raising so many cattle. 
They plowed up the wastures, and started farming the land, 


MARTIN: 
Then pretty soon almost everybody got rid of horses and started farming 
with tractors and power machinery. 


LUCAS ; 

Yes, that's very general. In my own case...well, I only have two work 
horses on the place, and they're old ones that I keep for sort of sentimental 
reasons. Even if they were young ones, you know you can't farm 400 acres with 
two horses, 


. MARTIN: 
Lee, how big were the corn yields when the grassland was first plowed-up? 
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LUCAS: 

Oh, at first we got from 70 to 80 bushels per acre, But a few years ago 
we were down to 40 and even 80 bushels, Lots of fields in the county sho more 
loss of fertility than that. : 


MITCHELL: 

Mr. Martin, that seems to be an example of what you said a moment ago 
about yields going down when corn is grown on a piece of land forytodel one saa 
time. 


MARTIN: 
Yes--snd Ray Thompson here can give you another example of what happens 
to the soil. At least he told me the other day that our corn farming has ruined 
the fishing, 


THOMPSON: ft, 

Well, something has ruined the pence Harry. About all the fish there 
are in the streams are carp. The reason they're in the streams is that they'11 
live in muddy water and other fish won't. The streams are muddy because we run 
the water off our farms just as fast as it'll go. We drain the flat land and 
where we have sloping land, as we have up in our part of the county, the rains 
carry off the top-soil. 


MARTIN: 

Ray, I don't know so much about the fishing---but I can tell you some- 
thing else that happens when corn is grown too long on a piece of land. I have 
one field that went along for 6 or 8 years without clover. That field got just 
as hard as a floor. No humus init. For three or four years, it wouldn't grow 
much, Finally, I applied limestone and seeded it to clover, and now ‘te in 
good shape again, 


You see, Mr. Mitchell, we don't have to look very far to see the results 
of intensive farming. 


MITCHELL: 
pee ee not, Mr, Mertin. But you said a big part of your problem is 
low income. 


MARTIN: 

It is, and that part of the preblem was worse a few years ago than it is 
today. Ray Thompson runs a farmers! elevator as well as farming. I'm going to 
ask Ray to tell you a little bit about our grain prices and income. 


MITCHELL: 
All right---what!s the story, Mr. Thompson? 


THOMPSON: 

A lot of people think the depression started in 1929, fut for farmers 
the depression started in 1921, or even before that. I saw it happen---right 
there in that elevator where I bought grain. In May, 1920 corn was $2 a bushel. 
Between then and October, 1921 it dropped to 27 cents a bushel. It hit an all- 
time low of $ cents a bushel in 1932. Those prices ces were ruining our income and 
our soil.——weren't they Harry? 
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MARTIN; 

Yes, they were. And what could we do about it? We had gone in for corn 
production. We had the land ready. We had our money tied up in the equipment 
for grain production, We had debts and plenty of them. We didn't know how long 
the low prices would last. So we just went along the best way we could. 


LUCAS ; 

ae I think we were all about like the farmer who told the book sales- 
man he didn't want to buy any book on agriculture. The salesman said the book 
would teach the farmer how to farm twice as well as he was farming, And the 
farmer said, "Young man,.I'm not farming half as well as I know how, right now," 


That's about the way it was with us. We couldn't farm as well as we knew how. 


MARTIN; | 
We're beginning to come out of the woods now though, Lee. 


LUCAS : 

You're right, But we never could have made any improvement without put-— 
ting more of our land into legumes such as red clover and sweet clover. And the 
only way we could get more land into legumes was to get part of our land out of 
corn. The only way we could get land out of corn was to do it together...all of 
us at the same time...with the aid of payments, Otherwise, each of us was afraid 
to start...afraid we'd take all the loss and the man with his whole farm in corn 
would get all the gain. 


THOMPSON: 

Lee, there was another angle too. Most corn growers, especially those 
who feed corn, couldn't afford to take a chance on crop failure. Before they 
put more land into legumes and less into corn, they wanted a reserve of corn on 
the farm where they could use it later. And not one farmer in a million could 
afford to tie up his own money--if he had the money--into the kind of reserve 
he needed, 


MARTIN: 
Well, those were the problems. 


But, Mr, Mitchell---I guess there's always a way, where there's a will. 
At least, we've got a real conservation program and income program in operation. 
We have 2800 farms in the county. And 90 percent of them are taking part in the 
farm program, We have a reserve of 4 or 5 million bushels of corn stored in the 
ever-normal granary...sealed in cribs on our own farms, or now being sealed there. 
In addition, the Commodity Credit Corporation has almost 750,000 bushels of corn 
stored in steel bins in the county as a part of the ever-normal granary. This 
reserve is right here where we can see it. Our cattle feeders can see it and they 
can plan their feeding operations with some assurance of more stable prices. 
That's what they want...stable prices. As a result, we feel very much inclined 
to keep a good deal of land in clover, and to plant just the acreage of corn called 
for in our acreage allotments. 


MITCHELL: 
Acreage allotments...Mr. Martin, I believe this is the first time you've 
used that term "acreage allotments" in this discussion...Now as I understand it, 
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the allotments are used by farmers to adjust their acreage of corn so as to pre- 
vent the surpluses you men have told about. ee 


MARTIN: 

That's correct, For exemple, my farm's corn acreage allotment is my 
farm's share of the acreage that's needed in the whole country to grow our na~ 
tional corn supply. 


Planting within our allotments gives us a chance to look after the soil 
and improve our income at the same time. 


THOMPSON: 

Earry, the other day you showed me some comparisons between farms in the 
program and farms out of the program. I think that comparison tells the story | 
of what we're doing, — 


MARTIN: . 
I think so too, Ray...Here's the way it works out, Mr. Mitchell, on the 
average, Take two farms of 160 acres each. The farm in the program has about 
two-thirds of the land in cash crons. The farm out of the program has practically 
all of the land in cash crops. ‘the yields on the cooperating ferm are about 15 
bushels an acre higher on corn, 10 bushels an acre higher on wheat. On the co- 
operating farm, the cash income including payments is about a thousand dollars 
greater than the cash income on the non-coopereting farm. The co-operator has 
more income, less expense, and a third of his Innd in soil conserving crops. 


MITCHELL: “ 

A third of his land in conserving crops. You feel, then, that the Logan 
County farmer cooperating in the farm program is taking first-rate care of his 
land? 


MARTIN: 

No, not first-rate. We're really just started in the conservation job 
we have to do. Most of us need to use much more limestone on our soil, regularly. 
We need to start using more phosphate. We need to use the more desirable legumes 
on more of our land. We need to work toward ala tet gare ica of soil and 
time. There's ee Wwe a Fa an eae we have ars. progress. And we've 
learned about the value of conservation farming, We're trying to make a better 
living for our families and leave our land as a reat heritage for future genera- 
tions, 


MITCHELL: 

Farm and Home friends, in this discussion of soil conservation through | 
acreage allotments and other parts of the Agricultural Conservation Program, you 
have heard three farmers from Logan County, Illinois. They are Harry st Martin, 
Chairman of the County Agricultural Conservation Committee, Lee W. Lucas, and 
Ray HE. Thompson, 


This broadcast is one in the series on Today's Soil for Today and To- 
morrew, he series contimues next Tuesday when, from Denver, Colorado, we aa 
hear western renchers discussing conservation on the range. 
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If you would like a copy of today's broadcast and others in this series, 


send a card or a letter to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 6. 
for the broadcasts on Today's Soil for Today and Tomorrow, 


atthe 
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TODAY'S SOIL FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 


No. 7 - Managing Western Range Land to Conserve Soil, wator 
and Grass. 


Broadcast Tuesday, February 27, 1940, in the Department of Agriculture 
portion, National Farm and Home Hour, from Denver, Colorado. 

Participants: Jim Daly, Campbell County, Wyoming; Andy Nelson, Sheridan 
County, Wyoming; and George Weaver, Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
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CHICAGO ANNOUNCER: . 
Now we continue the soil conservation series, "Today's Soil for Today and 
Tomorrow." 


So far in the series, we have heard reports from individual counties in 
five states...reports on five different soil-~building practices carried out by 
farmers under the Triple-A Agricultural Conservation Program. 


Today we're going to hear about a still different type of conservation—- 
the conservation of the great range lands of the west. In Denver, Colorado, three 
ranchers are waiting...and to bring you their report, we take you now to Denver. 


DENVER ANNOUNCER: 

Here we are in Denver, right up against the snow-covered Rocky Mountains. 
From this great range livestock area come thousends of cattle and sheep...meat 
for millions of tables, leather for millions of shoes, wool for millions of gar- 
ments. To grow the animals which provide these many necessities, the range 
operator must have GRASS, and lots of it. The ranchers who are here to tell us 
about the oroblems of maintaining and improving the range are two men from North- 
ern Wyoming--Andy Nelson of Sheridan County, and Jim Daly of Campbell County-~- 
and one from Colorado~-George Weaver of Larimer County. 


Now, Mr. Weaver, as I understand it, you operate a ranch here in Colorado, 
and you also help administer the range conservation program in 13 Western States. 
Is that right? 


That's correct. 


ANNOUNCER; 
And Mr. Nelson and Mr. Daly... they're 


WEAVER; 
They're two of the many good range operators who are working the range 
Conservation measures into their regular operations, 


ANNOUNCER; 


When you speak of "range conservation measures", Mr, Weaver, just exactly 
what measures do you mean? 


a 


WHAVER; 

Well, the conservation measures include deferred grazing---that is, giving 
part of the range a rest so it can re-establish itself; they include contour ridg- 
ing and furrowing to slow down water run off and let the moisture soak in; the 
measures include the development of new watering places for the livestock and the 
development of water storage. But that's a general statement, and the needs differ 
from one vnart of the country to another and from one part of a ranch to another. 


ANNOUNCER: 


In other words, a rancher may use ‘ALL of the practices you mentioned....or 
he may choose one or “two practices. 


WEAVER: ~ 

Yes...it depends on the conservation problem that the rancher needs to work 
on. You see, the practices we are trying to encourage through the range program 
have all been used by range men for a long time. One man may have one problem 
pretty well taken care of, but something else needs doing...while his neighbor 
maybe needs help to do something entirely different to accomplish the same purpose-— 
--the purpose of range conservation. 


Hither Andy or Jim here can illustrate the point...Andy, suppose you tell 
Mr. Campbell what you've been doing to improve your range. 


NELSON; 
All right. The problem that's been giving me the most trouble, has been 
how to get enough water. So in the past four years, I've built 20 reservoirs. 


WEAVER; 
Let's see, Andy. You operate about 25,000 acres, don't you? 


NELSON: 
That's right, George. 


WEAVER; 
And how many cattle do you run? 


NELSON: 
. Right now, we have about 400 head of cows, and 400 head of steers. 


Part of those steers were bought in the Southwest as replacement stock following 
the drought. ' 


» 


WEAVER; 


Mr. Campbell, you can see from the size of Andy's operations that those 
20 new reservoirs come in mighty handy. 


ANNOUNCER; — 
Yes, I'd judge they do. 


NELSON: 


They're more than just handy, George. I've got to have the reservoirs. 
I can't stay in the cattle business without 'em. And I think Jim Daly will tell 
you the same thing. 


DALY: 
You're dead right, Andy. 


ANNOUNCER; 2 
Mr. Daly, does that mean water has been your biggest problem, too..... as it 
has been for Mr. Nelson? 


DALY: 
Yes...Andy and I live in adjoining counties so we have a lot of the same 
problems. Man 


NELSON; 
You've got more reservoirs than I have, haven't you, Jim? 


DALY: 
Yes, I have 40---20 that were built between 1911 and 1936, and 20 that I've 
built since 1936, with the help of the program. 


WEAVER: 
How much range do you operate, Jim? 


DALY: 
43,000 acres---about two townships. We don't run cows any more, George; 
we've been buying yearling steers and running ‘em until they're 3 years old. 


NELSON: | 

How many do you aim to ship this fall, Jim? 
DALY: 

About eight to nine hundred head. 
ANNOUNCER; 


8 to 9 hundred head! Say, no wonder you need 40 reservoirs. But how'd you 
get along with only 20 before 1936; and you said you had fewer than 20 in years 
before that? 


DALY: , 

Well, when my father came to Wyoming in '84, and for a good while after 
that, the country was all open range. The livestock had access to watering places 
that they didn't have after the country was homesteaded and fenced up. We built 
some reservoirs years ago, but we never did have enough, especially in dry weather. 
The stock would have to go too far to water, and on the range Closest to the water, 
they'd graze too close and tromp the grass out. In some years the range would 
carry lots of livestock, and in some years we'd have to cut way down. 


NELSON; 


That happened off and on, Mr. Campbell, but we always managed to get along,-- 
we got along until the drought and the grasshoppers came in 1934, Then we had to 
sell off about all the stock we had. 


DALY: | 
And again in 1936, Mr. Campbell, we had to take it on the chin, and the 


country had to get along with less meat and other livestock products, because we 
didn't have enough water. 
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NELSON: | 

In Sheridan County you could go out in a pasture and throw a silver dollar, 
if you had a dollar, throw it as far as you could, and you could go right over an 
find it, the grass was that short and thin. 


WEAVER: | . 
Andy, did the grass give out just because of the drought and grasshopoers 
and lack of watering places? Or was it partly because the range had been over- 
stocked and over-grazed for a good many years? 


NELSON: 

There hasn't been a lot of over-grazing up in our country, would you say, 
Jim? , 
DALY: 


ie No, I wouldn't. We have a situation that's quite a bit different from what 
they have in some other range country. We don't have many year-round pastures. 

We have a lot of high country where the snow gets too deep for practical grazing 
in the winter; so we use that for summer. We use lower and more protected pastures 
for winter, Pare | | 


NELSON: ! 
I'd say the winter ranges were in good shape until the grasshoppers and 
drought hit in '34 and '36, wouldn't you? 


DALY: 

¥ You bet. But part of the summer rangos may have been overgrazed...especially 
around the few water holes we had in. those days. Most everybody knaw, though, 

that they couldn't graze off a range too close every summer and still keep it in 
Shape to put good gains on the stock. In my own case, the ranch has an appraised 
Carrying capacity of $2 acres per animal unit. But I actually operate on the 

basis of around 40 acres per animal unit. 


Jim, that brings out what I had in mind when I asked the question about 
over~grazing. Over-stocking shows up more quickly on summer range than it might 
if you had all-year-round grazing on the whole place. That leads me to ask if you 
practice much deferred grazing on your summer range. 


DALY: 

No, we're just careful not to stock the summer range too heavy. On the 
winter range, we always practice deferred grazing, but we don't claim a payment 
for that. We've made reservoir building the big thing...rather than deferred. 
grazing. 


ANNOUNCER; 
Well now that you've got all these new reservoirs that you've been building, 
what results do you see? Mr. Nelson.... 


NELSON: 

Before I answer that, Mr. Campbell, I want to make sure you understand that 
we don't have all the reservoirs we need, yet. Jim tells me he's going to build 
one every place he can find a location to put one. And that goes for me, too. 
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ANNOUNCER; 
Incidentally, does the conservation payment you get from the Government 
meet the cost of building the reservoirs? What about that, Mr. Daly? 


DALY: 
Yes, it does, but I've been doing a little more every year than I get 
paid for. You have too, haven't you, Andy? . 


NELSON: 
Yes, I have, Jim. 


DALY: ay laa 
And besides that, I plant grass on the dams and in the spillways to keep 
them from washing out. - 


NELSON: | é i 

One of these days, I'm going to start contouring; thats to save moisture... 
But to come back to your question, Mr. Campbell, about results. We've seen very 
good results. During the droughts of 1934 and 35, we were afraid the grass never 
would come back. But it is coming back. Better distribution of water means better 
distribution of grazing, and that helps the grass. Even some of the old range 
that people thought was done-for, is coming back. 


DALY: 

Mr. Campbell, on the drainages below these reservoirs that have been filled 
for a year or two, seepage springs are developing. We believe that when we store 
water in reservoirs and the water seeps into the ground, that helps the ground- 
water supply. We also believe that evaporation from the reservoirs will increase 
rainfall. 


ANNOUNCER: . 
I can well imagine that the ranchers are very happy about these results. 
NELSON: 
We are, but we're not the only ones who get the benefit. 
ANNOUNCER; 
What do you mean by that? 
NELSON: 


I mean our reservoirs help people all over the country. Down along the 
Mississippi River, the people should be glad to know some of us are holding up a 
lot of water that used to go down stream at flood time. 


DALY: ; 

Not only that, Mr. Campbell, wildlife « is increasing, too. We see more 
ducks, sage chickens, and different kinds of wildlife that haven't been plentiful 
for a long time, due to the lack of water. Conserving wildlife is something that 


helps everybody. For one thing, we hope more birds will help control grasshoppers 
and other insect pests. 
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WEAVER: 

That's a good point, Jim. And if you'll let me put in one last word, 
there's one other thing that happens when ranchers determine to make the range 
a little better every year. It helps to strengthen our economic system. It 
strengthens the bond between West, Middle West and Hast. The West grows good 
cattle and sheep. The Middle West frows good corn and feeds it to the cattle 
and sheep they get from us. The Hast deponds on the West and Middle West for 
meat and leather and wool. That means trade. ‘They buy from us...we buy from 
them...cars, trucks and tractors; clothing, furniture, and barbed wire. 


West, Middle West, and Fast make a strong chain. And Western ranchers 
are conserving the range to keep their link strong. 


DENVER ANNOUNCER: 

To keep their link strong...a good point on which to end this discussion. 
Farm and Home friends, in this report on the conservation of western range lands, 
you have heard two Wyoming ranchers: Andy Nelson of Sheridan County and Jim 
Daly of Campbell County; and George Weaver, a rancher of Larimer County, Colorado, 
and range specialist in the federal Range Conservation Program...This report has 
reached you from Denver, Colorado...we return you to Chicago. 


CHICAGO Aamounome: 
Thank you, and here we are, back agein in Chicago. 


Farm and Home friends, if you would like to have a copy of the report on 
range conservation, that you have just heard, and copies of other reports in this 
: series,. adidress.a card or a letter to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.. Ask for the reports on Today's Soil. 


The series "T ERAY s Soil for Today and Tomorrow contimues next Tuesday. 
Famers from Kandiyohi (Candy-yo-hi) County, Minnesota, will tell us about their 
tree planting as one practice in the Agricultural Conservation Program. 
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TODAY'S SOIL FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 
No, 8 = Tree Planting 


Broadcast Tuesday, March'5, £1940, in-the Department of Agriculture portion, 
National Farm and-Home Hour, from Chicago. ol en Shep ne ae 

Participants: Charles S..Flann, Oswald N. Gravgaard, and* Axel T. Johnson, 
members of the County Agricultural Conservation Committes, Kandiyohi County, 
Minnesota. sae part 


--Qo000"™= 


MITCHELL; aon qi a 

Thank you Walter, and thank you boys. Your music taxes us back to the days 
of the covered wagon and the vioneers. It's hard for us to realize that those days 
were not so long ago. But actually it was only 78 years ogo, in what is now 
Minnesota, that the Indians of the Dakota Nation stopped and turned back tho west~ 
ward move of the pioneers, In 1862 the Sioux uprising drove back the pioneers and 
kept them east of the headwaters of the Mississippi for three years. 


Apart of the territory where that occurred is now Kandiyohi County Minne- 
sota. ONS: . = he ay 


Farm and Home friends, I mention this bit of history by way of introducing 
today's installment in the soil conservation series--—"Today's Soil for Today and 
Tomorrow, "! . 


We're going to hear from three farmers of Kandiyohi County, Minnesota; they 
are Charles 5, Flann, Oswald WN, Grevgaard (Gravo-gard), ond Axel T. Johnson--all 
are members of the County Agricultural Conservation Committee. They're here to tell 
us about their conservation program--especially about their record of tree planting. 
But before they report to us on today's soil and their efforts to use this soil 
wisely for today, and tomorrow, I think we should ask them to tell us what their 
county was like, back in the early days of settlement...at the time of the Sioux 
uprising...in the 1860's, Mr, Flann, you told me a few minutes ago that your 
father came to Kandiyohi County many years ago, and sottled on the land where you 
now WLivesse 


FLANN: 
He was not one of the first though. He came in '76. He came over from Nor- 
way and settled in the south part of Kandiyohi County. 


MITCHELL; 
How did the south part of the county look at that time? 


FLANN; 
That vart was the prairie.. Some of the grass grew 6 feet tall. 


MITCHELL; 
Grass 6 feet tall? Must have been great buffalo country. 


FLANN; 

The Indians said it was the land that made buffalo. The grass was good and 
there was lots of water, lots of lakes. I don't know how many lakes there were, 
4xel, maybe you know... 


(*Fred J, Marshall, State Triple-A Committecman substituted for Mr. Johnson. ) 
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JOHNSON; 

Over a hundred, I guess. But not near all of those were in the south part 
where Charley and I live, Lots of them were in the North where Oswald lives, And 
the north part hes alweys been different from the south part. 


MITCHELL; eae 

Mr, Gravgaard, how about that? What was the north part like in the early 
days? 
GRAVGAARD: 


Rolling land, many lakes---~and quite heavily timbered. ati county 
historian, Mr. Lawson, tells me one township had such a heavy forest on it that the 
first surveyors didn't even try to go through. Other parts had a good many trees 
but more scattered. 


JOHNSON: 
About the time my folks came here from Sweden--or before that--there was som 
lumbering, Lots of trees were cleared off for farming too. 


GRAVGAARD: 

Yes, but people planted trees too. Lots of the groves we have now were 
planted. 1 understand the govermment once gave people 160 acres of land for gettiny 
10 acres of trees started. 


MITCHELL; 
Well, I think we've cot a presty good idea now of the county—in its early 
day s-“a and of prairie and lakes, of rolling land and lakes, and trees of both 


natural growth and planted growth. Wow let's take a look at the county as it is 
today. You still have lots of trees, haven't you, Mr. Flann? 


FLAN: 

Yes, you see lots of trees around the lakes. You see trees along the drain= 
age ditches, like little rivers, And you see trees in groves on our farms. But 
the drouth killed off thousands of trees. 


MITCHELL: 
You had a bad drouth did you? 


FLANN: 5 
I'll say we did. It was very dry in 1933. It was worse in '34, And '35 
and '36 were dry too. We had a land boom, didn't we, Oswald... 


GRAVGAARD: ; 

| Real estate was sure moving. We had dust storms so thick you couldn't see 
15 feet ahead of your car. I had one 80-acre field where the soil blew off as deep 
as I had plowed. ; 


FLAN: 
It was bad all right...jAxel, how many trees do you supose We lost? 


JOHNSON; 
I think we lost probably three-fourths of the old trees, The young trees 
didn't die so much, but practically all the old cottonwoods and box elders died. 
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MITCHELL: | | pares) 
Mr. Johnson, I suppose the loss of all'.those trees’ in. the drouth is the 
reason you farmers in Kandiyohi County have been planting trees under the conserva* 
tion program... pea. - ht a ee) at : 


JOHNSON: eu pe ah 
That!s right, Mr. Mitchell. Our county agent, Ronald McCanus, started us 
off in 1935. He put on a campaign to get people to plant trees. The Resettle- 
ment Administration supplied the trees at cost. Then the Agricultural Conservatior 
Program come along. The program has helped us plant trees every year since... We've 
planted 75,000 trees a year for the last five years. . 


MITCHELL; | ine, : | 
75,000 trees a year for 5 yearst...I think you Minnesota farmers really” 
like trees. 


GRAVGAARD: © 

You bet we do. I can't see how anybody can get along without a windbreak. 
When you've been out in the wind and then get dehind a grove, it's almost like 
going in the house. 


JOHNSON: ae 

Mr. Mitchell, you'd like trees too if you had to get out and do your chores 
when the thermometer shows 30 degrees below Zero, with a strong northwest wind 
blowing. 


MITCHELL (laughing) 
I can believe that all right. 


JOHNSON: 

Trees are good for lots of things, When you want a fonce post or a pole, 
you just go get one. Don't have to buy it. And with plenty of trees, you could 
get along without any coal. 


GRAVGAARD: 

You can get fuel all right. One of my neighbors and I own a co-acre woodlo* 
and last fall I went out and got 19 loads of oak and ironvwood. That sure makes a 
sie eget Ps 


FLANY: 
Well, besides fuel and protection from wind, we get something else from tree 
Things just wouldn't look right without trees, When my father came here, he plant« 


a grove by the house. We. still live in that house. And now my father's great 
grandchildren enjoy the shade. 


GRAVGAARD: 
Charley, that tells what I was just about to say. We don't plant trees for, 
ourselves. We get the good out of the trees that are here, but somebody else gets. 
the good out of the trees wo plant. Besides.this,,we all know that tree planting 
is a national conservation policy. The country needs more trees to control erosio. 
to help control floods, and to put poor land to better use. 


MITCHELL: 
From the way you all feel about the value of trees, I judge you'll be plant~ 
ing more in the future. 
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FLAN: : 
| I think we will. There's a good deal of interest in tree planting in our 
county. dnd I guess there is all over the country. In the 1938 conservation — 
program, farmers in the United States planted over 55 thousand acres of trees. nd - 
they. did work to maintain a stand of trees, or imprové the stand, on 150 thousand 
acres. In lots of places they need trees to stop erosion. In some places they need 
protection against summer wind as well as winter wind, Trees are good for lots of 
things, 3 ‘Cities 


JOHNSON; 

Charley, aren't you going to tell Mr. Mitchell about the tree-planting 
allowance, I think that's going to help farmers all over the country plant more 
trees this year, | 


FLANN; ; , 
Yes....ethat tree-planting allowance is a new part of the program. This year 
any farmer can earn an allowance of $30 for planting four acres of trees in addition 
to any other payments he may earn on his farm. 


MITCHELL: 
Gentlemen, it sounds'as if you really push tree-planting in your agricultural 
conservation program. fm I right, Mr. Gravgaard? 


GRAVGAARD: 

Well in our county we try to make sure all the farmers know about the tree- 
planting practice. It's important. But it's actually just a small part of our 
whole farm program. Our county has diversified farming...livestock, including 
dairy; quite a lot of corn, onts, barley, some wheat, rye, some sugar beets; and 
under the program we've increased our flax acreage. With this kind of farming, we 
need lots of hoy and pasture. We also need the Ever-Normal Granary. We need to © 
keep a reserve of corn so we can always be sure of corn for our feeding operations, 
One thing we've done has been to increase our acreage of legumes. I don't remember 
the exact figures...you've got 'em haven't you, Axel? 


JOHNSON; 

Yes, I wrote 'em down. In 1933 we only had 11,000 acres of alfalfa in the 
county. In 1939 we had 16,000 acres and we planted almost that much again-—we 
planted 13,000 acres, Also 28,000 acres of sweet clover. 


GRAVGAARD; 
Those figures show what we think of legumes, Mr. Mytchell. 


MITCHELL: 
You like legumes, you like trees....and you also said, Mr. Gravgaard, that 
the farmers in Kandiyohi County need the Ever-Normal Granary. 


GRAVGAARD; 
Yes, and I'd say we really have it in operation, wouldn't you, Charley? 


FLAN: . 
Yes, Oswald. We have a good reserve of corn stored up. We have 550,000 
bushels of 1937 and '38 corn, and we've sealed close to 800,000 bushels of 1939 corn, 


We store the corn under loan, Mr, Mitchell. 


-— 5 Fe ieee 


MITCHELL: | 
How do you figure it helps you to get a loan and store up corn, Mr, Flanni 


FLANN: 

Well, we get cash to meet expenses without selling corn we may need later. 
When we have surplus corn, we put it in the cribs. before we had the corn loan pro* 
gram we couldn't do that. In° ahi we sold surplus corn 1 for 12 cents a bushel and - 
hogs for 2 cents a pound. When wetve got corn under loan, we don't have to feed ene 
all at once or sell it all at once. We see the corn there in the crib, and we don! t 
plant so many acres to corn, We plant more acres to alfalfa and clover. We think 
that's better farming. ie. 


MITCHELL; 
Better farming in Kandiyohi County, Minnesota...Farm and Home friends, | 
Charles S, Flann, Oswald N. Gravgaard, and Axel T. Johnson have told us about ‘the 
Agricultural Conservation Program in their county. They are farmers who have been 
elected by the other farmers of Kandiyohi County, Minnesota, to run the Triple-A 
program in that county, 3 


If you would like a copy of today's broadcast on tree~planting and other 
conservation measures, address a card or a letter to the U. S. Department of dégri~ 
culture, Washington, D. ©. Ask for the broadcast on tree-planting. 


The series of broadcasts on Today's Soil for Today and Tomorrow will continue © 
next Tuesday. North Carolina farmers will report to you on the use of cover crops 
and on turning under green crops, to improve "today's soil for tomorrow," 


AEP 
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TODAY'S SOIL FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 
No. 9 - Cover and Green Manure Orops. 


Broadcast Tuesday, March 12, 1940, in the Department of Agriculture period, . 
National Farm and Home Hour, from Washington. 
. KParticipante:-H, A. Sims, Unicn County; W. B. Turner, Warren County; and 
W. L. Powell. Bertie, County, (North Carolina County AAA Committeemen). 


KADDERLY:; 

Here we are in Washington, and we bring you another report on Today's Soil 
for Today and Tomorrowua, story of soil-building and conservation in North 
Carolina. 


North Carolina has been making American history for more than 350 years-—- 
ever since the colonization by the English of Roanoke Island, in that narrow 
bumper of land that separates the mainland from the Atlantic Ocean...ever since the 
birth of Virginia Dare, the first white child born to English-speaking parents in 
North America, 


In the course of those 2350 years the périods of pioneering and westward 
expansion have gone by. And now in the year 1940, the farmers of North Carolina 
are joined with farmers all over the nation in pioneering a permanent agriculture, 


-fo report to you on the cGevelopmont of conservation farming in their State, 
we have with us three North Carolina farmers...all are clected mombers of county © 
committees, helping conduct the Agricultural Conservation program, They are W. L, 
Powell of Bortio County, in the Coastal plains section of tho State: H. A. Sims of 
Union County, in the lowor Piedmont; and W. EB. Turner of Warren County, in the 
upper Picdmont. North Carolina farmore aro using many methods to conserve and build 
soil. Thoy are especially intorosted in tho use of covor crops and green manure 
Crops. 


Mr. Powell, I'm S0ing to call on you first, and ask you to tell us why you 
and so many other farmers in your State are interested in cover crops and turning 
green crops back into the soil, 


POWELL: 

Mr, Kadderly, we want to save our soil and make it more fertile. You don't 
find good homes and g00d schools and good churches in communities where the soil is 
all worn out, or washed and leached away. No matter how hard you work, you can!t 
make a decent living unless yourusoil.issfertile, 


KADDERLY : 
And you figure one way to have productive soil is to grow cover crops and 
enrich the land by turning under green crops. ay 


POWELL: ; 
That's part of what we need to do. We know it works. In Bertie County, we 
made a good start in winter cover crops in 1938, and we can already see the results, 


KADDERLY y 


You can see the results, you say? 
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POWELL: : 
Yes sir! There's right much difference between a field growing winter cover 


angel te lainotserowing Lt ss 


KADDERLY: 
Mr. Turner, what has been your experience in Warren County? 


TURNER: 

About the same. I kmow ag far as I'm personally concerned, I've been growing 
cover crops for 4 or 5 years, and I've decided I'll never try again to farm without 
t 

eMe 


KADDERLY : 

You seem to have your mind definitely made up, Mr. Turner...what caused you 
to make that decision—general observation or some single experience. 
TURNER: 

Both I reckon, I've tried out cover crops on my own farm, and I've watched 
othcr farms in the county. I also saw a demonstration by the Soil Conservation 
Service that showed we lose a lot of soil whoro we don't grow cover crops. It alga 
proved we lose very little soil where we do grow cover crops. 


KADDERLY: 
I've been told the farmers of Warren County have increased their acreage of 
cover crops a great deal in recent years. Is that truce? 


TURNER; 
Yes sir. last fall we sccded around 9,600 acres of winter cover. That's 


mostly crimson clover and vetch. Wo have many more acres of cover crops now than 
we cover had before. 


KADDERLY: 
Do you have as many acres as you need? 


TURNER s i 
No...We're not that far along. Our land is rolling, and it's hard to hold 
the soil together, Terraces help, but we need more cover crops. We now grow a 
good bit of the seed that we need for cover crops. For example, we seeded 132,000 
pounds of crimson clover last fall, and about a third of that seed was grown right 
there in the county. Our soil building payments help us buy the seed we don't grow. 
I reckon we're growing 4 times as many acres of legumes as we grew a few years ago. 


KADDERLY : ; 
It seems to add up to this, doesn't its that you still have -land-in the. county 


that needs cover crops, but you've increased the acreage of these crops rapidly in 
the last few years... 


TURNER: 


Yes sir. And we're not only growing legumes but also rye grass and rye. Fs 
Those make a good winter cover on tobacco land. 
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KADDERLY: ees ; 
‘Well now, let's hear from Mr. Sims and Union County. Mr. Sims, I understand 
- that Union County farmers have béen growing legumes over a period of many yearSe 


STLS: 
Yes, that's right. Our county agent started talking lespédeza 28 years ago. 
He has talked lespedeza so much that everybody calls him "Lospedeczer" Brooms 


KA'DDERL 
"Lespedeezer".,.that's a pretty good name to have, I'd say. 


SINS: 
It's a name we have respect for. Mr. Broom is 74 years old and very active. 
Our county is a lot better off because of the legumes we've planted on his advice. 


KADDERLY: 

Well, if you've been increasing the acreage of legumes, over the years, you 
probably didn't notice much difference when the Agricultural Conservation program 
began to encourage that practice. 


SIMS: 
It made a big difference though. ‘In the first place only about two-thirds 

of the farmers in the county had grown any legumes before the program started. The 

soil building program has reached the other third or more of the farmers who weren't 

growing these crops before. But the most important thing is that the program has 

helped all our farmers to finance congervation practices they couldn't have carried 

out without the program. 


KA DDERLY: | 
In that case just about all of the farmers in Union County must be doing 
soil-building work now. 


SIMS: 

You'd have a hard time finding farmers in the county who don't have some 
soil-building crops. Last fall ovr seed deslers sold over goo ,000 pounds of vetch 
seed, and most of it was grown in the County. They sold over 50,000 pounds of crim- 
son clover seed and nearly 15,000 pounds of Austrian winter peas. Last fall we 


seeded 16,000 acres of winter cover that we'll turn under in spring. 


a 
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YADDERLY : 
' What is your main cash crop, Mr. Sims - in the county? 


SIMS: 


Cotton is our cash crop, but we also grow feed crops for livestock and 
poultry. ; 


KADDERLY: 
Has your soil-building work over the years, brought the returns in increased 
yields that you'd expect? 


Yes sir} We have increased our cotton yield by one-third. That moans we 
produce cotton cheaper. And we use less land for cotton. We use more land for 
food and feed. In the old days, the farmers of the county had to buy right much.of 
the grain and hay and mcat neoded on tho farms. We don't have to do that now. We 
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KADDERLY : 

In othor words, you live at home. Well, coming back to Bertie County...ir. 
Powell, a minute ago you told us your ccunty had a big increase in the acreage of 
winter legumes, just in one year's time. Tell us how thzt happenéd, will you? 


POWELL: / 
Well--for 15 years the Extension Service had been giving us a chance to study 
the use of legumes. Demonstrations were arranged and from these, we kmew that turn- 
ing under winter legumes on sandy land would increase crop yields. 


We had learned there were right ways and wrong ways to handle winter legumes, 
For example, we knew we wanted early maturity and rapid decay after the legumes were 
turned under. The point is, we mew about the benefits of winter legumes, and we 
knew something about how to handle them, 


But somehow, not many farmers had started growing them. 


KADDERLY:; 
What was the reason, Mr. Powoll?...Lack of money? 


POWELL: 

Lack of money was one reason. We didn't have our om seed, of course...and 
the money to buy seed always seemed to be too scarce. But I reckon the educational 
work had sunk in, because we sure did grow legumes when we got a chance to get seed 
as a grant-of~aid under the Triple-A program. 


Py 


KADDERLY : ‘ 
Did you say, "Grant-of-Aid?" 


POWELL: 
m . ; r. . ‘in ad. 4 . 
That's right. In place of payments under the program, we had an opportunity 


to take seeds of winter legumes...vetch and Austrian winter pease That was in 1938. 


KADDERLY ; 


And that's when the big increase in acreage of winter legumes came about in 
your county -- 


POWELL; 

Yes, that's the year. Here are figures that tell the story. In 1936 we had . 
only 380 acres of winter legumes in the county. In 1937 we had just a few acres 
above 1000. And in 1938 we had 5,300 acres. 


KADDERLY : 

Mr. Powell, you told us before that vou can already see the benefit to the 
soil of growing cover crops, but I didn't ask for a bill of particulars..,Now I'd 
like to ask just what results you heve seen. 


ALL right. I'll tell you. As you know, we grow peanuts as one of our cash 
crops...speanuts and tobacco and cotton. Well, our peanuts are sometimes hurt by 
too much rain, Wo've noticed that a lot of rain will hurt the peanuts worse on 
land that has not grown a cover crop than it will on land that has had a cover CrOp. 


POWELL: 
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KADDERLY: . 
I should think peanut land would need a cover CEO. 


POWELL: 

You're right, peanut land needs cover. When we harvest peanuts, we take the 
whole plant off the ground...leave the ground bare, Thet‘bare ground washes away. 
We have to tie it down. 


Another benefit we see in cover crops is in the western part of the County. 
Last spring some of that land blew so badly_we had a regular dust storm, You could 
hardly see to drive a car. But z right beside those fields that were blowing, you 
could see fields that were not blowing. Those were fields where vetch was holding 
down the soil, And these legumes help increase crop yields. 


KADDERLY ; 
You couldn't overlook results like that, could you? 


POWELL; 
Males us wish we had started our soil-building program years.ago, There's 
SO much to be done. | 


KADDERLY: 

Yes, but as the fella says: There's no time like the present. Ag, things 
stand now, I lmow all three of you are pround of the results your counties have 
achieved in soil~building...proud also of results in North Carolina as a whole. 


Farm and Home friends, in this report on cover crops for soil building and 
soil saving, you have heard three North Carolina farmers--W. L, Powell of Bertae 
County; H. A. Sims of Union County; and W. BE, Turner of Warren County. <All are 
Triple-A committeemen who help conduct the Agricultural Conservation program. The 
countics they represent are among the many in the United States that are saving and 
building soil by means of cover crops, and other conservation measures. Farmers in 
the nation are now growing more than 25 million acres of cover and green manure crops 


If you would like to have a copy of today's report and others in this series 
on Today's S0il for Today and Tomorrow, address a card or a letter to the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. The series will continue next Tuesday with a re= 
port by farmers from Greeley County, Kansas. They'll tell us s§ about their use of 
strip cropping and other practices to keep their scil from blowing away in dust 
storms. 
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TODAY'S SOIL FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 


No. 10 - Strip Cropping and Cover 
Crops for Control of Soil Blowing. 


Broadcast Tuesday, March 19, 1940, in the Department of Agriculture por- 
tion, National Farm and Home Hour from Denver, Colorado. 

Participants: Harry Ridlen, Imther Trued, and Jess Taylor, AAA Committee- 
men, Greeley County, Kansas. 
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CHICAGO ANNOUNCER: 
Today's Soil for Today and Tomorrow....under this general topic, each 


Tuesday, farmers and ranchers who take part in the nation-wide Agricultural Con-. 


servation Program and who conduct the program in their counties are Se a 
their experiences with soil-building practices. 


Today we shall hear a report by some farmers from Western Kansas....fron 
apart of the Great Plains that has been called the Dust Bowl. 


SOUND - (FADE IN WIND) 


CHICAGO ANNOUNCER: (OVER WIND) , 
This is a story of a battle.....a battle of Science against Dust....of 
Man against Wind. 


SOUND - (WIND 30 to 40 MILES AN HOUR, QUITE STHADY GALE, FADE TO BACKGROUND 
AND CONTINUE THROUGH FOLLOWING SEQUENCE). 


CHICAGO ANNOUNCER (CONT. ): 

The year is 1937. The season is spring,...a season of high winds, South 
winds that often blow all day and all night, winds that often blow for a week 
or two weeks, without stopping. 


And the wind is laden with dust. You don't smell the dust any more.... 
you're usdd to it... But it gets in your eyes, and it grits between your teeth, 


Worse than that, it piles up in great heaps, It piles wo on a field, 
and it moves on to the next field. It used to be good land -- this dust did. 
But gab. it?s not;...it'a dry, sandy, dust that mins the lend and drives the 
people f rom their howes.... anything to get away from that land of dust, say 
sgiuc of the people, and off they go -- off te the west....,certain of nothing 
“well, certain of O87 thing: THEY WANT NO MORE DUST, 


The peonle left debind are certain of that too. ‘They want,no more dust 
storms, no more farms ruined by wind and dust. ‘This is the year 1937, remember 
~=(the SPRING of '37, and the Ze es who are left in Greeley County, Kansas, are 
desperate, 


Desperate but not BORE eee For 5 years they have watched their soil 
move from field to field. They're going to stop it, if there's any way to 
stop it. Pe Gi 
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They have joined together for action. 


SOUND: (FADE IN ~ BIG TRACTOR, RUNNING FULL SPEED, BRING TO FULL VOLUME AND 
FADE TO BACKGROUND. CONTINUE WIND). 


CHICAGO ANNOUNCER (CONT.): 

Night has come to the plains. The blood-red sun has set in a thick haze 
of dust. The night has come, but men are in the fields, The sound of their 
tractors mingles with the sound of the wind. The headlights pierce the dark 
and the dust. Men and machines are fighting back against the wind and the dust. 
The farmers have decided...,every acre in the county must be protected from wind. 
Not just part of the land....that won't do any good....its got to be all of it, 
So get in touch with absentee landlords,...get permission to till their land.... 
protect theirs and yours too....do it...,don't delay.,.,work all day..,.work all 
night. Get the job done, So say the farmers. And the tractors, roar out the 
echo: get the job done.,.,GET THE JOB DONE, YOU CAN'T STOP THE WIND... .BUT YOU 
CAN STOP THE DUST! 


SOUND: (TRACTOR AND WIND UP FULL AND CUT OFF COLD), 


CHICAGO ANNOUNCER (CONT, ); a 

You can't stop the wind,.,.but you can stop the dust,...and the farmers 
of Greeley County, Kansas, did stop the dust, Now feed crops grow,...cattle 
géraze...,and flocks of sheep feed, where the dust piles lay a few years ago. 
To hear how the farmers of Greeley County have controlled wind erosion, we now 
take you to Denver, Colorado, 


DENVER ANNOUNCER; 

Here we are in Denver, and we have with us three farmers from Greeley 
County, Kansas: Harry Ridlen, Luther Trued, and Jess Taylor. They're in charge 
of the Triple-A farm program in the county, And all three have had a prominent 
part in Greeley County's fight against soil blowing, 


Mr, Ridlen, all of our Farm and Home friends are waiting to hear from 
you and Mr, Trued and Mr, Taylor, To many of us, the fight to save the farms 
in the Dust Bowl is one of the most dramatic things that has ever happened in 
America, | : 


RIDLEN: ’ 
Well, I don't know whether it's dramatic or not....We just did what we 
had to do. 


TAYLOR: 
Zhe point that Harry's getting at, is this, Mr. Campbell: Every farmer 
in the county was so desperate that he'd try most anything, 


ANNOUNCER: 
In that case, Mr, Taylor, it’s a good thing that the "most anythinel! 
was the right thing, 


TRUED;: : 
We were lucky in that way, Mr. Campbell 
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ANNOUNCER: 
Why do you say "lucky" Mr. Trued? Aren't you. being modest? 


TRUED: ~ 
No....we just didn't know what would work and what wouldn't, We must 
have had a thousand different ideas, 


RIDLEN: 
Inte, if you remember....a lot of people said there wasn't anything that 
would work, ‘ 7 


TRUED: 
Yes, I remember all right. They said we'd just have to wait for more 
rain and less wind. vi 


TAYLOR: 

There wasn't much use arguing either, because nobody could prove ‘anything. 
But most of us figured there wasn't any use waiting for rain. Wo kmew that if 
we didn't get those blow piles leveled out, a rain wouldn't do any good, 


ANNOUNCER: 
"Blow piles"....that's a new term for me, Mr. Taylor, What do you mean 
by "blow piles?” 


TAYLOR. 
That's what we call the mounds of dust that the wind piles wp. 


TRUED; Sat 
Mr, Campbell, did you ever watch your wife bake a cake? 


ANNOUNCER: 
Why, I....guess so..., "hy? 


TRUED; 
See her pour milk or water on a crock full of flour? And see the little. 
balls of flour run off the top into the puddles around the edge? 


ANNOUNCER: 
Yes, 


TRUED: 
Well, that's what rain would do to those blow piles. We'd get a little 
rain, and cars would get stuck in the mud while the dust was blowing so thick 
you couldn't see five feet around you. — . 


ANNOUNCER: 
I see the point. You had to get the blow piles leveled out so they! a 
absorb the rain. Otherwise, you'd still have dust storms even if you got rain, 


TRUED: . 
Yeah, But remember this too: We weren't so much worried about having 
dust in the air as we were about having dust piles all over our fields. That 
dust would pile wp first one place and then another, so we couldn't farm at all, 
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ANNOUNCER: 


How high would it pile wp, Mr. Trued? 
FRUED: . 
Oh, as high as the top of this table or higher. 
ANNOUNCER: 


No wonder you couldn't farm. But how did your country get into such a 
ferrible condition? Mr, Ridlen, can you tell me? 


RIDLEN: 

I believe so. Greeley County has alweys had plenty of wind. And there 
have been wet periods and dry periods. But the soil didn't blow while it was 
in grass, Our county underwent a big change about 1919. Foreign demand had 

Jacked up the price of wheat, And we plowed up thousands of acres so we could 
grow $2wheat. | 


ANNOUNCER: 
And wren the plains were plowed, the dust blew. 


RIDLEN: 

After our wet weather stopped, the dust blew. We went along all right 
until 1931. That was the last year we had a good wheet crop. After that the 
drougnt came, 


ANNOUNCER: 
The drought came, and the land went....is that the way of it? 


RIDLEN; 

That's a fact. Conditions kept getting worse from 1932, through 1935, 
We kept thinking conditions would improve, but they didn't. In '36 we were 
getting desperate. But we've already told you about that. 


TAYLOR: 
Harry, it was in '36 that Congress appropriated some money for listing. 


RIDLEN; 
Not just for Greeley County though, Jess. 


TAYLOR: 
No, it wes for a number of counties. And we did a lot of listing. 


ANNOUNCER: 
What was the purpose of listing, Mr. Taylor? 


TAYLOR: 


To break the sweep of the wind. We'd list up a ridge of cloddy soil 
every few feet so the wind couldn't get such a strong hold on the flat land. 


ANNOUNCER: 
Sounds reasonable. Didn't it work? 
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TAYLOR: 
Not until we got organized; The trouble was, we'd list a field, and an 
un-listed field would blow right over on top of it. In just a few hours, our 
lister ridges would fill up level with dust. Therefore, many people said list- 
ing was no good. 


TRUED: 
Then vas the time we wondered whether anything would do the job. That's 
when we had a thousend different theories. 


ANNOUNCER: | 
How'd you all get together on one program, Mr. Trued? 


TRUED: 
Well, our county agent, -Lee Brewer, called a council of war so to speak. 
Our Triple-A committee, and our Farm Bureau officers, the county commissioners, 
our planning committee, and some business men all got together. And we agreed 

on aplan, We thought listing might save us if we did it on all the land in 

the county, and all of it about the same time. Lets of people didn't think it 
could be done, and they doubted whether it would do any good; but they were will- 
linge to try, 


ANNOUNCER: 
Yes, and then what? 


TRUED: 

Well, we had another problem...71 percent of the land in the county is 
owned by people who live outside the county, and their land had to be worked 
if we were going to save our orm land. Our county agent got the outside owners 
to either get their own land listed or lease the land to farmers living in the 
county. Most of them leased. And that made an average of almost 3,000 acres 
for each farmer living in the county to take care of, 


ANNOUNCER: 
That's the reason for that all-day and all-night work with the tractors, 
Dace in Lost 


TRUED: 
That's right. We had to "step on it." Twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week, 


RIDLEN; 
Lute, you didn't mention the fact that our program included a lot more 
than listing, ; 


TRUED: ; ) 
You tell Mr. Campbell about that, Harry. 


RIDLEN; 

We knew we had to do more than list. We had to hold the ground in place. 
So we adopted a rule that nobody could get a Triple-A conservation payment un- 
less he had all of his crop land either in stripcropping....or under a cover 
crop like Sudan grass or sorghums, 
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ANNOUNCER: 
Cover crops or strip-cropping....And stripcropping is what, Mr. Ridlen? 


RIDLEN: . 
Just what it sounds like....a strip of cover crop or stubble to breck 
the force of the wind, and then a strip of wheat or fallow, and another strip 
of cover. In 1937 we had 150,000 acres in cover and strip-cropping, compared 
with only 31,000 acres the year before, In 1989 we had-185,000 acres in cover 
crops and strip-cropping, We had increased our summer fallow acreage by 5 
times compared with 1936. We had only a little over half as many acres in 
wheat, and over twice as many acres in feed crops. We had much more livestock 
and poultry. he es ee, Mae 


TAYLOR: 

That's what we've got to have, Mr. Campbell....more livestock and 
poultry; less wheat; and all of our land either in grass or under cover or in 
strip-cropping. We not only have to keep our farms from blowing away....we 
also have to have a more stable farm income. We've £0t to have a safer system 
all the way round, 


ANNOUNCER: 
Well, since you've got started, you seem to have made rapid progress. 


TAYLOR: 
We feel pretty good about it, 


ANNOUNCER: 
Do you feel you've got the blow hazard licked? 


TAYLOR; 

No, we haven't got it licked but we've got it under control. We've done 
all that man can do, Now we believe that if we continue what we've started, 
the job will be finished by nature. 


ANNOUNCER: 

There's something else I want to ask all of you. Just confidentially, 
didn't you often feel like moving out of Greeley County back there in 1935, 
'36, and'37? How about you, Mr. Ridlen? 


RIDLEN: 
I didn't think much about it. I just couldn't move. 


ANNOUNCER: 

| Mr, Taylor, How about you? 
TAYLOR: 

I’ve made several moves in my life, and I never did make a good move, I 
just made up my mind I wasn't going to move any more. 


ANNOUNCER: 
And Mr. Trued....didn't you want to move? 


TRUED$ 
I had more faith in the country every bad day we had. I knew that meant 
just one less bad day before the good days came. I still think Greeley County 
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ANNOUCNCER: 

Farm and Home friends, you can't beat that spirit! 4 might just be 
possible that that's why the farmers of Greeley County, Kansas, are winning 
the battle against dust and wind. 


RIDE: ae 
Don't blow us up like that, Mr. Campbell. After all, we're just one 
county among many counties working to cc¢ntrol wind erosion. 


DENVER ANNOUNCER: 

Well, we'll leave it at that, Farm and Home friends. This report on 
soil conservation in the Great Plains was given by Harry Ridlen, Luther Trued, 
and Jess Taylor, the members of the Agricultural Conservation Committee ad- 
ministering the Triple-A farm program in Greeley County, Kansas. This report 
has come to you from Denver, Colorado. 


We take you now to Washington, 


KADDERLY - (From Washington) 

We're in Washington: now. 

That report from Greeley County, Colorado, was one of the series called 
"Today's Soil for Today and Tomorrow," The series continues next Tuesday when 
we hear a conservation report by farmers from Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania. 
If you would like a copy of today's report and others in this series, address 
a card or a letter to the U. 5. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D, C. 
Ask for the reports on "Today's Soil." (Repeat address) 
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TODAY'S SOIL FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 
Noa. 11 - Pasture Improvement in 
Susquehanna County, Pa. 


ses eS: Tuesday, March 26, 1940, in the Department of sPAericulture period. 
of the National Farm and Home Hour from Washington over 92 stations associated 
with the National Broadcasting Company. 


Participants: A. R. Bush, W. W. Resseguie; and A, J. Patton, mombers of 
the Agricultural Gonsorvation Committec, Susquehanna County, Ponnsylvania. 
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-KADDERLY: 


Here we are in Washington, ready to continue our weekly series on "Today's 
Soil for Today and Tomorrow." We have with us three farmers from Susquehanna 
County, Pennsylvania. They are A. R. Bush, W. W. Regseguie, and A. J, Patton + 
all of them are members of the County Agricultural Conservation Committee. They! re 
here to tell us about conservation encouraged by the Triple-A in Pennsylvania, and 
c#pecially the pasture improvement work carried on in Susquchanna County. 


(Reflectively) Susquehanna -~ that word paints a picture in my mind -- a 
picture of a stately river winding down through the Allegheny Mountains -- past 
thrifty Pennsylvania farms and substantial looking villages. -- I think of early 
American history -~ and from whet our speakers have told me -- it was on a bend 
of the Susquehanna river that an American home was built for Marie Antionette, the 


wife of Louis XVI of France. Of course we know the guillotine claimed Marie 


-Antoinette before she could occupy that home, but I wnderstand the little town 


where the home was built did serve as a refuge for other fugitives from the French 
Revolution. 


One of these farmers from Susquehanna County ~- Mr. Bush -- tells me his 
farm is near the site of that old town. 


Mr. Bush, T hope my historical reference is correct, because I lmow you can 
check me up on it wee 


BUSH? 

It's just about right, Mr. Kadderly. But we can't claim that the site of 
that old town is in Susquehanna County. However, Susquehanna County has plenty of 
bi. vory of its own. 


- KADDERLY: 


OTe a aittle of 1%, won't you? 


BUSH: 

Well, for one thing, Joseph Smith, the: Morm non Prophet, lived in our county. 
and married a girl there. She lived in the town of Oakland - in those days called 
Harmony. And Joseph Smith translated part of the Book of Mormon while he was live 
ing in our county. 


KADDERLY : 
Well -- that's isfheresting eee and the agriculture of the county, Mr. Bush 
~- does it date back to the time of Marie Antoinette and Joseph Smith? 
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BUSH: 


Just about. Most of the county was settled about 150 years age -- people 
came here from Massachusetts and Connecticut just as soon as it was reasonably 
safe from the Indians. 


KADDERLY : 
Now about the location of the county ... Mr. Resseguie, -- will you tell 
me that? 


RESSEGUIZ: 
We're in Northeastern Pennsylvania, Mr. Kadderly, ~ just north of the 
We're in Northeastern Pennsylvania, iir. Kaaderly, ~ gust ! hor’ tt 
anthracite coal region. We're high up. Most of the farm land is between 1200 
and 2000 feet above sea level, And it's rough land -- some of it almost moun- 
tainous. 


KADDERLY : 
What type of farming -~ dair 


RESSEGUIE: 

. Dairying almost exclusively. We have about 50 thousand head of dairy 
cattle in the county. At least 35 thousand of them are milk cows. JWost of our 
milk goes in fluid form to New York City. : 


KADDERLY : 
That is, you don't sell butter and cheese - you sell fluid milk. 


RESSEGUIE: 

That's right. And it's largely because we're close to market. To sell 
a bulky product like fluid milk, you just about have to be close to market. — 
and of course for any kind of dairying, you need lots of good hay and pasture. 


KADDERLY : 
Which in turn means you must have plenty of moisture. 
RESSEGUIE: 


We usually have plenty of moisture. In addition to a good normal rain- 
e have 77 lakes in the county. And we have many springs, too. It might 
you to know that nearly évery farm in the county has cold spring water 
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fall, w 
surprise 
running right into the buildings by gravity. 


KADDERLY 3 
Cold spring water right into your buildings by gravity. Hundreds of 
thousands of farmers would envy you that set-up. : 


Now let's see what Mr. Patton can add to this report. Mr. Patton, are 
you a dairyman, too? 


PATTON: 

Yes, I am, Mr. Kadderly, we're all dairymen up there. But in addition 
to keeping dairy cows, I have a commercial flock of laying hens as a side line. 
KADDERLY : 


a How many hens do you have? 


PATTON : 
About 500, 


KADDERLY ; | 
500 . . That's a good many. Do most dairymen in the county keep com- 
mercial poultry flocks? gai 


Wo, they don't. Only 15 percent of the farm income in the county comes | 
from.poultry, compared with 70 percent from dairy. If you want.a typical dairy~ 
‘ T 


man -~ we always say, in our committee meetings, that ir. Bush answers that diss 
cription. 


BUSH: 


I don't know wnether I'm thet average man they talk about, but my farming 
operations are just about the average of the county. 


PATTON: m 
Mr. Bush, if you'd give Mr. Kadderly some details abdeut your farm, he 
might get a better idea of the farming in Susquehanna Couty. 


KADDERLY | 
By all means . . would you ae that? 


BUSH; 


Well -- I do all my farmitg on 100 acres. 53 acres of this is in crop- 
land and the balance is in pasture. I keep 15 cows — about 15 head of other 
cattle, 35 head of sheep, and 3 ot 4 horses. (Pause) 


Let's see . » I wonder if Itve left out any thing you'd like to imow, 
Mr. Kadderly? , 


KADDERLY: 
Why, I'd be interested in ypur cropping system, lr. Bush. 


BUSH: 
All right. It's like this 


I grow six to ten acres ,\f ilage corn. The field that was in corn last 
S peanatevanndt 
year is seeded this year with a musture of oats, clover, timothy and alfalfa. 
The balance of my 53 acres of cropland is-in hay. 


KADDERLY : 

Le me see -~ that means tnat about one-quarter of your cropland always is 
either in silage corn or being reseeded to hay -~ that means that all your crop~ 
land gets reseeded about evory four:years. 


BUSH: 
That's nbout ite 
KADDERLY : 


One other question, llr, Bush. . Where does pasturage fit into your crop— 
ping system? 
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BUSH: 
It doesn't, for my pasture land is all permanent pasture. It remains in 
sod and is never plowed. 


KADDERLY : : 
Is all this what you meant, Ur. Patton, when you said that Mr. Bush is your 


typical Susquehanna County farmer? 


PATTON: 
. That's just it -- but. he might have added that we "grow lots-of hoy. We have 
long winters up in northern Pennsylvania. 


BUSH: . 
Right this minute the snow banks in front of the house are so high we can't 
see cars passing. 


PATTON: 

Yes, and we can usually count on having to feed the stock in the barn for 
eight. months out of the year. We don't feel easy in our minds unless we “have @ 
barn full of hay and a well-filled silo to carry the cows through the winter. That 
means that we try our best to keep our cropland up in shape. 


KADDERLY : 
Your cropland . . . And how about the pastures? You try to keep them in 
good shape toc, don't you? 


That's just the point I was coming to. We've always thought of our erop— 
land first and our pastures second. As Bese most of us just went along for 
pee without getting the pasture improvement work done. Our pastures show it. 

that's why pasture improvement is our conservation problem. That's why we're push- 
ios pasture work in our Agricultural Conservation program. 


RESSEGUIE: 
There's another point that should be made clear to you, Mr. Kadderly. 


KADDERLY : 
What's thet, Ur. Resseguie? 


RESSEGUIE: 

We don't raise all our feed. High producing dairy cows need plenty of pro- 
tein, and our county isn't adapted to raisi ing sufficient grain. We depend on west— 
ern farmers to raj our grain for us. We must raise plenty of good hay and pasture, 
and we must sell/milk at fair prices if we are to be able to buy our concentrated 
feeds from the West. The low milk prices we have received in recent years have 
pinched in two ways -~ first, we had.less money to buy western grain, and second, 
we reduced our efficiency still further by neglecting our pastures. 


KADDERLY: 
Sort of a double-barreled injury, wasn! torte 
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RESSEGUIE; 

Yes, but we're making a dcuble-barreled reco 
ment in New York City is improving our milk price ned ei Conservation Program i 
helping us to improve our pastures. Give us time and we'll get back into proper 
adjustment again. 


marketing agree 
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BUSH: A 
That sums up our problem very well, Mr. Kadderly, but to get our pastures 
into good shape ngain, ve need lime, phosphorus and manure. 


PATTON: | . 
We need them in that order, too lir. Kadderly. Lime is of first importance. 
Most pastures also need phosphorus, and some pastures also require manure. 


KADDERLY : | 
Tell me, Mr. Patton, how do you Imow so exactly what your. soils need? 


PATTON : 
Why -- from our county agent and our state experiment station. The 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station published the first bulletin in the United States 
on the use of Lime and experiments with phosphates have been carried on at State 
College since 1881. 


BUSH: 


We get the results of these experiments through our county agent.-. Mr. Dale, 
our present county agent, has been in our county over 13 years, end he has carried 
on a very intensive program on pasture improvemont. 


KADDERLY ; | 
Then the improvonent of pastures is an old, old idca in Susquchanna County. 
Is that right, Mr. Bush? 


BUSH? 
There's nothing new aboutit -- quite a few of us have been doing it for 
years. The trouble has been that not enough farmers did anything about it and hards 
ly any of us did a really complete job. We thought of our cropland first and we 
usually ran short on cash before we got to the pastures. -- And in the meantime our 
pastures got poorer and poorer, 


PATTON: 
That certainly was the weak spot in our farming, Nr. Kadderly. 


KADDERLY ;: 
I like the word "was", Mr. Patton . . It indicates you're now overcoming 
that weak spot. 


PATTON ; 
We are... and fast too. Why -- there's been more pasture work done in 


Susquehanna vounty in the past two years than had ever been done before that time. 
ve pete te, 


In 1938, lr. Kadderly, the Agricultural Conservation Program started to offe: 
lime and superphosphate as a grant-of-aid. Farmers could get lime and superphosphai 
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instead of a cash payment. That gave every farmer a chance to correct the weak 
snot in ovr farming. 


PATTON: 

The best thing about it was thet Susquehanna County farmers seized the op— 
portunity. We improved nearly seven thousand acres ef vasture in 19538 -- we im- 
proved even more last year -~ and we're still ot it. 


KADDERLY: 

Seven thousand acres of pasture improved in 1938, more in 1939, and more 
improvement to come. Now you said, Mr. Patton, that these figures represent much 
more pasture improvement than had ever been done before. 


PATTON : 

That's right. Before we hed our program, our county agent had started us 
using lime and phosphate on our pastures. Then when we got a conservation progran, 
ve made a big increase in our use of these materials. Then in '38, with lime and 

superphosphate furnis Ss erante-of-aid, we just about doubled the amounts used. 


BUSH: 
We'd like to show you the results we're getting, Mr. Kadderly. 
RESSEGUIE: 


Sure . . why don't you drive up next summor - it will be a lot cooler there 
than it is in Vashington. We'll show you some real scenery including our improve 
pasturcs. 


KADDERT 

ee you, gentlemen. I'd enjcy doing just that . . Farm and Home friends, 
this account of pasture improvement under the Azricultural Conservation Program in 
Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania, has been given by A. R. Bush, W. W. Resseguie, 
and A. J, Patton, members of the County Triple-A committee. Throughout the North~ 
east thousands of farmers are canrying on the same type of work, to meet: essential- 
ly the same problem, as in Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania. 


This report is one of the Tuesday serics on Today's Soil for Today and To- 
morrow. Next Tucsday, we shall he mn farnors fron Porry County, Alabama. They 


Leiria 
will discuss soil con eae ation through Terracing. 


If you would like a copy of today's report and of others in this series, 
address a card or a letter to ae " Wépartn ave of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Ask for the reports on Today's Soil. 


Pe 
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TODAY'S SOIL FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 
No. 12 -- Terracing. 


Broadcast Tuesday, April 2, 1940, by Sam J. Taylor, chairman of the County 
Agricultural Conservation Committee, and Coleman Tate, community committeeman, 
Perry County, Alabama, and Wallace L. Kadderly, Radio Service, USDA, in the Depart 
ment of Agriculture period, National Farm and Home Hour from Washington. 


000 


KADDERLY: | 

Each Tuesday at this time we bring you a story of soil conservation...in 
the series "Today's Soil for Today and Tomorrow", So far in this series we have 
heard how farmers are conserving soil by seeding more acres to grasses and legumes, 
by applying lime and phosphate so that soil building crops will grow better, using 
Winter cover crops to check soil erosion; and improving range land by following 
practices that build up the carrying capacity of the range. 


Today we want to tell you about ANOTHER practice that is being used exten= 
i 


fe) 
Sively in checking soil erosion.....sthe use of TERRACES, We shall hear from two 
farmers in one county in one state....out of the MANY counties and many states 
where farmers are constructing terraces. These two men are from Perry County 
Alabama.....Sam J. Taylor, chairman of the county Agricultural Conservation Com-— 
mittee; and Coleman Tate, a community committeeman in Perry County. Both have been 
elected by other farmers in the county to help conduct the Triple-A farm program. 


In the year 1938 farmers in the United States who cooperated in the Triple-A 
program built almost 400 million linear feet of terraces on their farms. 400 
million fect......eput them in a linc and they'd run something like 74 thousand 
Miles. But it isn’t so much the EXTENT of terraces that we're talking about to- 
day as the Results coming fron them. 


So, Mir, Taylor, wetll look to you and Mr. Tate to tell us about the results 
in Perry County, Alabama. 


TAYLOR: 
Mir, Kadderly, we've got lots of good results, 


I!m Stila 2 SOU have, Mir, Layloree e Just ick out a ood example and describe 
DA A J : } 
for US, will yout 


TAYLOR: 


Well...let's see, One of the best was a demonstration put on by our county 
agent, Bob Griffin. You'd hardly believe it just to hear me tell it. In fact.af 
I hadn't seen it, with my own eyes, I don't think I would have believed it myself. 


x 


KADDERLY s 
But you DID see it, evidently....and can vouch for it.: 


TAYLOR: 
Yes, 2°11) vouch for.it, Mr, Kadderly. 


The piece of land I'm talking about had gullies in it. Big gullies. Some 
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of them big enough to hide a fair sized house. Half of that piece of land was en-~ 
tirely bare...just wouldn't grow anything. 


Well, in the fall of 1935 we terraced that field and dammed up those gullies. 
And just two years later, the field was level enough you could plow across the 
ditches. Then the farmer applied phosphate and planted the land to oats. That was 
in the fall of 1937. He sceded it to oats again in 1938 and made 40 bushels to 
the acre. Today that lend is level enough you can run a combine over it without 
any trouble, 


KADDERLY ; 
That certainly is getting results, Mr. Taylor. But, a bit...well...unusual, 
I should say. 


TAYLOR: 
Yes, it's wmusual all right. But mainly because we don't have much land in 
such bad shape. j 


KADDERLY ; 
You use terraces to keep the land from getting in that condition. 


TAYLOR: 

Yes--and to repair land that has already been damaged, whether the damage is 
big or little. The idea is first to terrace the land and then to follow that up 
with phosphate and seedinges of legumes and &YASSes. 


KADDERLY : 

Then you don't consider terracing in itself as an entire conservation pro= 
gram. 
TAYLOR: 


No, terracing is just the first step. After we get the terraces, we're 
ready for soil-building crops to improve fertility and help the terraces hold the 
oe Ae ‘ 


KADDERLY : 
Now...let me get this straight. You don't mean to imply that you keep all 
terraced land in legumes and grasses all the time...do you? 


TAYLOR: 
No, just part of the time. After all, wo have to grow some cotton, 


KADDERLY:; 
That's what I though. You rotate soil~building crops with cultivated crops 


on the terraced land, Now, Mr. Tate--maybe you can add an example of the effect of | 


terracing. How about it? 


TATE: 

Do you want an unusual example or just kind of an average? 
KADDERLY : 

Just average--such as any farmer can see...one that you've seen in your.own 
community. 
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TATE: 

Well, sir. Almost any farmer in our county has seen fields where bunches of 
grass grow above the level of the land. The soil in these little bunches will 
stand up & or 3 or 4 inches above the land right around it. I've terraced land 
like that and I've seen the soil fill in again around the clumps. 


KADDERLY: 

The terraces slowed down the water that was carrying away the soil-~slowed 
it down so much that the soil was deposited--and filled in around the plants. 
Ls that itt 


ATE 1 


That's what hapvened, 


<ADDERLY : 
ind if the water had not been sloved up, the soil it carried would have 
washed off down the streams into the Gulf of Mexico. 


TATE ; 
I guess you're richt. 
KADDERLY : 
Most of the land in your county is rolling land? 
TATE: 
No sir, not most -- maybe half of it is. It's right flat where I farm. 
Our farm is in a part of the county we call the Black Belt. 
KADDERLY : 
Mr, Taylor, do you live in the Black Soil Belt, toot 
TAYLOR: 


No sir, I live in the northern part of the county. We have more hills than 
Mr. Tate does. and our soil is gs 


KADDERLY : | 

Now let's see here~—~from what you and Mr. Tate have said, Perry County has 
both flat land and hilly lend. It has at least two distinct soil types. Yet I 
gather you build terraces on the flat land as well as the hill land. 


TAYLOR: 
That's right. 


KADDERLY s 

Some people have said that on flat or gently sloping land, there are other 
ways of saving soil that are cheapor than terracing. What do you think about that, 
Mr. Tate? 


TATE: 

That's probably true in some parts of the country. But we have heavy rains, 
and our soil doesn't freeze and stay frozen in the winter. So we need terraces, 
even on land without much slope. 
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KADDERLY ; 
| You.told us that you live in a flat country. How much of your farm land do 
you have terraced? 


x 


TATE: ' 

36 acres so far, but I figure on terracing 50 acres this year. 
KADDERLY ; 

How much will that cost you...to terrace 50 acres, I mean. 
TATH s 


Around$?75. You see, uncer the Triple-A program, I have a soil-building al- 
~ a = : 
lowance of $91. I'll use o75 cf that for terracing. I'11 also plant some more 
lespedeza in my pasture, and plant some velvet beans and soybeans. 


KADDERLY . 
Will your $91 soil~building allowance take care of all the expense of ter 
racing and seeding legumes? 


No, but with that much of a start, I can do the rest by myself. We have 
over 200 acres of land that needs terracing, and I hone to finish that work in three 
or four years. 


KADDERLY : 
Do you lay out your ow contour lines~—~and construct these terraces with 
your own equipment? 


TATHs 

Don't you know about our terracing Association? 
KADDERLY: 

No, I don't believe I. do, 
TATE; 


Well the real name of it is the Perry County Soil Conservation Association. 
Sam Taylor can tell you all about that because he's the manager. 
KADDERLY; 

Well, I should say he would be just the man to tell me. Mr, Taylor...These 
associations, as I understand their operations, have heavy equipment just a purpose 
to build terraces. Do you have that kind of machinery? 

TAYLOR: 
Yes, we have three power tractors, Mr. Kadderly. Regular terracing outfits, 


KADDERLY: 
Three of them! Say, those things cost money. 
TAYLOR: 


a. That's the reason we formed the association to buy and operate the equipment, 
we've got $20,000 worth of machinery that's owned by the farmers. You see, our 
association is a cooperative, 
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KADDERLY : 2 owheeho® =o sabe | | | } 
| A cooperative...And any farmer can #et the dssociation to terrace his land. 
Is that right? 2 “at 


TAYLOR: 
Yes. It usually works out like this;- a farmer comes in and says he wants 
Some terracing done. I go over his farm with him,find out how much land needs tere 
racing and which parts need it worst, He agrees to use all or part of his Triple-A 
soil~building allowance for terracing. We also work out plans for terracing more 
each year until the job is done. Then we send the machinery in and do as much ter- 
racing as the first year's plan calls for, 


KADDERLY 
What sort dacharge is made for these services? 


The association charges exactly whet the farmer gets as his payment for ter-~ 


Pa 


racing -—- he gets a dollar and o half for 200 linear Teete 


KADDERLY: 
Well, now, ily, Taylor--you have a rather heavy investment in that equipment. 
Do you keep it busy all the time? 


TAYLOR: 
livery day that the weather's fit, The equipment is always spoken for months 
in advance. We terrace cropland in the fall and winter, ond posture in the summer, 


In the last four years we've terraced 53,000 acres. Wo've terraced one third 
Of #12 the: Jand. in the county that nocds terracing. Back in 1934, not over 5 or 10 
percent was terraccd. Farmors didn't have the equipment and they didn't have the 
monoye Now any farmer in the county can get his land terraced. Last year alone we 
built terraces on about 75 hundred acres. (pause) 


But as I said before, terracing is not our entire soil~building program. Last 
year we applied 500 tons of phosphate. Every year for the past three years we have 
improved 5,000 acres of pasture. And we seed around 8,000 acres of winter legumes 
cach year. Last year we planted troes on 50 acres of poor land-—that was done mostly 
by 4-H Club boys. This year we have planted a million trees, 


KADDERL 
It certainly sounds as if you Perry County farmers are going places now. 


TAYLOR: 
Yes, we're going places but our soil is staying home, 


KADDERLY : 

Farm and Home frigds, this report on terracing and other soil conservation 
work under the Agricultural Conservation program has been given by Sam J. Taylor and 
Coleman Tate of Perry County, Alabama. Mr, Taylor is chairman of the county TripleA 
committee, and Mr. Tate is a community committeeman, Perry County, Alabama, is one 
of many counties where farmers are conserving and improving the soil--by terracing 
and by other means, 
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This report has been one in a series on Today's Soil for Today and Tomorrow, 
If you would like a copy of today's report and others in the series, send a card . 
or a letter to the Departnent of oe oe a Washington, D. ©. Ask for the reports 
on Today's. Stop Bes 


We hope you'll be with us again next Tuesday when we'll hear a report on 
water conservation on the rangelands of the Southwest -- a report by Texas ranchmen, 
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TODAY'S SOIL FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 
No. 13 - Range Conservation in Garza 
County, Texas. 


- Broad¢ast Tuesday, April 9, 1940, in the Department of Agri- 
Culture period, National Farm and Hone Hour from Washington. 
Participants: Walter V. Roy and George Samson, members 
Agricultural Conservation Committee, Garza County, Texas, and Wallace 
“L. Kadderly, Radio Service, USDA, 


KADDERLY: 

For today's installment in the conservation series, "Today's Soil for To- 
day and Tomorrow," we bring you the story of range improvement in Garza County, 
Texas. The details of the report are those of Garza County, but in broad outline 
this is a report on range conservation in all of the 17 States of the nation where 
grass forms the basis for a great livestock industry. 


Joining the National Farm and Home Hour family today, to represent Garza 
County, Texas, are Walter Roy and George Semson. Mr. Roy or "Cap" Roy as they 
Call him in Texas--is a ranch operator and Chairman of the County Agricultural Con- 
servation Committee administering the Triple-& program. And Mr. Samson is range 
inspector working with the county committee to help the ranchmen of the county put 
the range conservation measures into use. 


Mr. Roy.... if that properly identifies you and Mr. Samson, the formalities 
are over, and we're ready to hear your report. 


ROY: 
Mr. Kadderly, I think maybe we'd better identify George Samson some more. 
Nobody in Texas will know who he is unless we call him the Scotchman. 


KADDERLY: 
I had a "wee suspicion" of that. 


SAMSON: 
Down in Texas, they have a lot of fun with me about being the Scotchman. 
But they're all 100 percent. 


KADDERLY: 
I'm sure you're right... Mr. Samson, how long has it been since you left 
Scotland to come to this country? 


SAMSON; 
I came to the United States in 1905 and to Garza County in 1907. 


KADDERLY: 
And Mr. Roy.... are you a native Texan? 


Roy: i 
Yes I am, Mr. Kadderly. I was brought up in South Texas and went to Garza 
County as a cowhand, in 1897. 
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KADDERLY; | 

Maybe we'd better take a moment hére to tell our listeners where Garza 
County is located. You men check up on me tiow... Garza county lies just south of 
the Texas Panhandle. Part of it's in the Southern Great Plains proper, and most 
of it's-in the-brakes below the Cap Rock---that is, below the outcropping of the 
rock layer which underlies the flat plains. Is that right? 


ROY: Re ES 
That's all correct. I might add, though, that our county seat is Post, 
and it's 160 miles south of Amarillo and 280 miles west of Ft. Worth. 


KADDERLY: 
Is the whole county grazing country? 


- No, not the whole county. Up on the cap rock or plains, there's farming... 
cotton and feed production, mostly. We have 683 farms and 63 ranches, but the 
ranches take up about four-fifths of the land. 


KADDERLY: 
Four-fifths of the land in range! 


ROY: 
That's not so unusual for Texas. Nearly three-fourths of all the land in 
the State...nearly 90 million acres... is used for the production of livestock. 


KADDERLY: 
Well, sticking to Garza County... you said there are 63 ranches. How big 
do they run? 


ROY 
Oh, I could estimate, but you better ask Scotty. He keeps a good check on 
things like that. | 


KADDERLY: y 
All right, Scotty. How bie are the ranchness 


SAMSON; 
They run all the way from 640 acres on up. But as far as conservation is 
concerned, it doesn't make any difference what size the ranch is. 


ROY: 
What he means is that every ranchman in the county has been doing things 
to improve the range. 


KADDERLY: 
All 63 ranchmen taking part in the range conservation program, eh? 


SAMSON: 
100 percent, Mr. Kadderly. I told you the people there are 100 percent! 
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ROY: 

We're talking about the range vrogram, Mr. Kadderly. But I'd hate to go 
back and face Will Barton and L. R..Mason, the farmers on our county committee, 
if I didn't tell you the farmers are coopereting in the farm program just as the 
ranchmen are in the range program. We're all wor'sing together on conservation. 


KADDERLY; ft — 
Maybe your working together partly accounts for the fact that you've got 
a lot of results to talk about.... Mr. Samson, you were telling me with considers 


able pride, earlier today, that the ranchmen of Garza County have constructed a 
large number of earthen tanks or reservoirs as new watering places for the cattle. 
But we were interrupted before you told me how MARY sa 5 oe" 


SAMSON: 

They've built 282. 
KADDERLY; 

282....in how long a time? 
SAMSON; 


In three years... that's all the time we've had the range program. They 
built 108 in 1937, 86 the next year, and 88 last year. They've already built 15. 
or more this year, and before the year ends, they'll vrobably build 45 more. 


KADDERLY: 
For a 1940 total of around 60 earthen tanks if my mental addition is right. 


SAMSON: 
Yes, that's right. 


ROY: 
Tell him how much water those tanks will hold, Scotty. 


SAMSON: 

We haven't figured it up since the first of the year, Cap. 

Keltz Garrison--he's the secretary of the Committee, Mr. Kadderly-—-Keltz 
gave me the figures for the first three years, and the tanks we had then would 
hold more than a thousand acre-feet of water. 


ROY: : 
That means enough water to cover more than a thousand acres one foot deep. 


SAMSON; 
The water doesn't actually cover that much territory. Lots of the tanks 
are 18 and 20 feet deep. 


KADDERLY:; 

Yes, I understand that. But what impresses me especially is the fact that 
63. ranchmen in one county have built about 300 reservoirs in just a little over 
three years. 
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ROY: 
We believe in eo Mir. Aca 
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Since we've found ae how much ee they'll do the range, the ranchmen 
have spent a lot more moncy than the payments amount to, for tank—building. 


KADDERLY: 
You're a hundred percent for 'om, as the Scotchman would say. 


ROY: ; 
You bet. dAnd-talking about the Scotchman--He's one of the big reasons 
we believe in tanks. He helps us locate them and helps us build 'em right. We 
haven't had a break in a single tank dam, and they all catch water. 


SAMSON: ; Aes 
There you go again, Cap, giving credit to the Scotchman. It's not the 
Scotchman or anybody else. It's the program. It's educational. This is the 
biggest educational thing we've ever had. 


BOY? . 

You can tell he means ae Mr. Kadderly. And I don't know but what he's 
right..-.Under this program, we've weet an education in grasses. Scotty has got 
us ranchmen studying grasses just as if we'd never seen any. We've even got 
collections of grasses, framed and hanging» in our homes. 


KADDERLY : . 
You've found the grasses interesting, then.... 


ROXS et 
Yes, but that's not quite the point. It's good business. We've decided 
we need to. know grass just as well as we know cattle. Grass is the best conserver 
of soil there is, and we're using our programs to get more grass on the ground. 


KADDERLY: . 
Mr. Roy, when you say the program is helping you get more grass, you really 
mean the people---the people of the United States---are helping the ranchmen 
establish better- stands of grass....isn't that right? . 


ROY: 

Yes, that's right. And when you can see the results, like we can, you can 
be sure the people are making a good investment. The neGnds of this country will 
still depend on the land, long after the present owners are gone. They!11 still 
need food, and part of America! s future food supply will come from the land we're 
now protecting with improved stands of grass. 


KADDERLY: 
In Garza County, Mr. Roy, what kinds of grass do you have? 


ROY: _r 
We have too many kinds to name them all. The main ones are buffalo, several 
kinds of grama grass, tobosa, drop~seed, windmill, bluesten, and curly mesquite. 
How am I doin', Scotty? 
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SAMSON: 
100 percent, Cap. 


KADDERLY: © Be 
Mr. Roy, before we got away from the subject of tanks, I intended to ask 
Just why the ranchmen of Garza County have built so many tanks. Why do you need 


tanks at all, and why was there such a rush to build them as soon as the range 
program came along?. | 


ROY: 

Well, let me tell you a little history. When I came to the county in '97, 
the ranches were stocked with rangy cattle that could go 6 or 7 miles for water. 
The country was all open range. Wo fences to keep cattle away from any water there 
was. We always had to depend on surfece water because we don't have running streams 
in the county, and a lot of ‘our well water in West Texas is either salty or gyppy. 


By "gyppr'", you mean it has gypsum in it? 
ROY: 
Yes, 
KADDERLY: 
That's not so good. 
ROY: 


No, not so good. Well, to go on with the story, some of the old water 
holes filled up with dirt so they wouldn't hold water any more, (That's as time 
went on.) The ranchmen made some water holes, but we didn't iknow much about making 
them. They either wouldn't hold enough water or the dams would wash out, and our 
money and work would be wasted. One thing that held us back was that a good tank 
Costs a good deal of money. Well, without enough watering places, you can't keep 
the grass very good and still graze as many cattle as you need to. They graze 
and tramp out the grass around the few watering places, and they tramp it out and 
Create trails and gillies going back and forth. They also take off a lot of weight 
when they have to graze too far away from water. We got along fairly well in wet 
years, but the drought of 1934 Caught us short of water. We had to sell off all 
our stock except a few cows. 


KADDERLY: . . 

Then, as a result, you were all ready for a tank-building program when it 
came, | 
ROY: 


That's right... But: Mr. Kadderly, I think you know the tanks are just part 
of what we need for range conservation, 


KADDERLY: 
I was going to ask Scotty what other practices are being carried out in 
Garza County. 
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SAMSON; 

The ranchmen have made a good start on deferred grazing. That's keeping 
stock off part of the range during the growing season - giving it a rest and a 
chance to reseed. In 1937 they rested 73,000 acres and in 1938, 95,000. They 
would have rested more in 1939, but last year was dry and they needed nearly all 
the grass there was. So they used deferred grazing on only 75,000 acres. 


KADDERLY: 
You think deferred grazing will be an important conservation practice in 
the county in the future? : 


SAMSON: 

Sure. The ranchmen are watching the grass that has had a rest. And 
Homer Thompson, our county agent, encourages them to try deferred grazing. On 
the deferred grazing land they see a better turf. Some of the grass gets so 
high it touches the stirrups on your saddle. It makes a lot of winter feed. 
And this, of course, cuts down the expense of carrying cattle through the winter. 


ROY: 
Mr. Kadderly, that's a point the Scotchman won't overlook. It saves on 
the cost of feed. | 


KADDERLY: 

He'll make Scotchmen out of all you Texans. 
ROY: 

Not such a bad idea at that! 
SAMSON; 


Stop talking about the Scotchman, Cap. I'm telling Mr. Kadderly about 
our program. 


KADDERLY: 
Go right ahead, Scotty, and wind it up. 


SAMSON: 

Well, besides deferred grazing, the ranchmen have built some fire guards, 
and they need to build more. They are beginning to eliminate mesquite and 
cactus and other range pests. 


KADDERLY: 

The mesquite I've seen is a woody shrub, some times as big as a small tree, 
and with tremendous roots...a real pest on the range. Is that the kind of mesquite 
you have? 


SAMSON: 
That's the kind, After they get rid of more of that, the ranchmen want to 
ridge and contour furrow their range land. 
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KADDERLY: 
To make more water soak in, instead of run off... Mr. Roy, from what Scotty 
Samson says, you Garza County ranchmen have a lot of work mapped out. 


ROY: 
He's right, Mr. Kadderly. We're figuring our conservation job years ahead. 
I reckon the Scotchman will ride herd on us to keep us from lagging behind. 


SAMSON: 


There you go taling about the Scotchman again. Forget about the Scotchman 
and talk about the vrogram. 


KADDERLY: 
Farm and Home friends, this could go on and on but we'll settle this in pri- 
vate - perhaps. 


The time has come to Stop talking both about the Scotchman and the program. 
In this report on the vriple-A Range Conservation Program in Garza County, Texas, 
you have heard from George (Scotty) Samson and Walter (Can) Roy. Mr. Samson is 
range inspector and Mr. Roy is chairman of the Garza county agricultural conserva- 
tion committee. Garza County, Texas, is only one of the many counties in 17 range 
States where ranchmen are conserving and improving one of our greatest national re- 
Sources ~— the grass. 


The series on Today's Soil for Today and Tomorrow continues next Tuesday 
when we hear from New England. New Hampshire farmers will report on conservation 
through proper management of woodlands. If you would like a copy of today's re- 
port and others in this series, address a card or letter to the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Ask for the reports on "Today's Soil," 
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TODAY'S SOIL FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 
No, 14 -- Conserving Woodlands in 
New Hampshire, 


Broadcast Tuesday, April 16, 1940, by Ismond Ellingwood, Charles 
Jackson and William Galbraith, Coos County Agricultural Conservation 
Committee, from Washington, in the Department of Agriculture period, 
National Farm and Home Hour, by 92 stations associated with the National 
Broadcasting Company. 
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KADDERLY: . 

Now for another report in the series on Today's Soil for Today 
and Tomorrow, Each Tuesday, you remember, farmers are telling us how 
they and their neighbors are using the soil-building practices of the 
Agricultural Conservation Program. Today we're going to talk with three 
men whose home county is up in northern New England. 


Woen we think of New England, we think of forests -- woods that 
furnished our forefathers with timber for their homes, and fuel for their 
comfort, Today northern New England still has many thousand acres of 
woods -- not the great source of lumber that they used to be -- but still 
supplying wood for farm use, for fuel, and still an important source of 
cash income, That's true of the county that our guests come from, They're 
from Coos County in the uppermost part of New Hampshire, a county whose 
northern border touches Canada, We're going to hear about woodland farm- 
ing from the three members of the Coos County Agricultural Conservation 
Committee -- Ismond Ellingwood, the Chairman, Charles Jackson, and William 
Galbraith, 


Mr, Ellingwood, this is sort of beside the point, but as a trans-~ 
planted native of Oregon, I can appreciate the satisfaction that you and 
Mr, Jackson and Mr, Galbraith -- must get from all those days you spend 
out there in the woods, 


ELLINGWOOD: 

Vell, we like the woods, Mr. Kadderly, But we're really farmers. 
Charlie Jackson is a potato grower, Bill Galbraith is a dairyman, and 
I'm a dairyman, too, 


KADDERLY; 
Dairymen and potato grewers ... would you say that classified most 
of the farmers ot the county? 


ELLINGWOOD: 

Yes, I think it does. Milk is our chief source of income, with 
potatoes next, In summer we grow hay and corn for cow feed, In the 
winter we work in the woods, 


KADDERLY : 

Then the conservation program, with its woodland management prac- 
tices, as well as soil-building practices for cropland, must fit your 
county very nicely, 
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ELLINGWOOD: 
It does, Last year about 850 of our 11090 active farms were in 


- the conservation progran, 


KADDERLY: 
How big are those farms? 


ELLINGWOOD: 
They average 177 acres ... We have, roughly, two acres of woodland 
to one acre of cropland. 


KADDERLY: 
What does that woodland return to the farmers in the county, in 
terms of products and value? 


ELLINGWOOD: 
Bill Galbraith had that figure just the other day, Mr, Kadderly. 
What was it, Bill? 


GALBRAITH: , 
About $600,000 a year ... That's what our county extension forester 
told me. 


ELLINGWOOD; 
Gross income, isn’t it, Bill? 


GALBRAITH: 
That's right, And it includes income from logs, pulpwood, poles, 


posts, fuel and cordwoods, and Christmas trees, 


JACKSON: 

It amounts to about $325 a farm per year, Mr. Kadderly. 
KADDERLY:; 

Is that $325 all cash income, Mr. Jackson? 
JACKSON: 

No - a little over a third of that is the value of wood used on 
the farm -- cordwood, posts, lumber and so on, The rest of it -- about 


$200 -- is cash income, The cash is largely from pulpwood, but also from 
maple syrup, cordwood that we.sell, and of course, from our Christmas 
trees, 


KADDERLY: 
Christmas trees ... do you grow them for that purpose? 


JACKSON: seed 

No, we just let 'em grow, The-trees-/ themselves in our open pas- 
tures, And when they're big enough, we harvest the crop. We usually ship 
about 50 carloads, 
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KADDERLY: 
Seems to me I've heard something about a farmers' ‘cooperative up 


in your good state that makes a business of marketing Christmas trees. 


JACKSON: 
What do you think of that, Bill? Mr. Kadderly has heard of our 


Forest Products Association way down here in Washington. 


GALBRAITH: os 

Well, why not? Our trees go as far south as Florida and as far 
west as Detroit. Chances are, Mr. Kadderly had a Coos County tree in 
his own home last Christmas. 


KADDERLY : 
To tell the truth, I'm not sure about that. You see, I learned 


about your association from reading, I'm right about its being a co-op, 
am I not, Mr, Ellingwood? 


ELLINGWOOD: 
Yes, it's a co-op. It was started in 1935, We were trying our 
best to fina a way to increase our income, 


KADDERLY : 
Income had fallen pretty low because of the depression, hadn't 
itt 


ELLINGWOOD: 

You bet it had ... and the mills were in as bad shape as we were, 
We got together with the farmers in Essex County, Vermont, to help our- 
selves and to help the mills we sold pulpwood to. The state extension 
service and the state farm bureau helped us orgenize the co-op, and the 
Federal Government helped us finance it. 


JACKSON: 

It was started to help farmers finance the cutting an delivery 
of their logs and pulpwood, We now handle all kinds of forest products 
-.. pulpwood, logs, and Christmas trees. 


KADDERLY: 

Mr. Jackson, you said before that the largest source of cash in- 
come from the farm woodlot is pulpwood. The mills Mr. Ellingwood referred 
to must be paper mills, ; 


JACKSON: 
That's right, we have three paper mills -- and they furnish a 
market for the bulk of the pulpwood we produce, 


ELLINGWOOD: 


Then there's a furniture factory and several other small mills 
that buy lumber, 
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GALBRAITH: 
We sell our long logs to that furniture factory. We also have 
our own sawmill, 


KADDERLY : 
What do you mean by that, Mr. Galbraith ... "our own sawmill?" 


GALBRAITH: we | 

I mean the farmers own it. But, Mr. Kadderly, there's -another 
angle to this woodland business that has become important to Coos County 
in recent years ... I think you'd be interested to know our woods pro- 
vide lots of opportunities for recreation, 


KADDERLY : | , 
Recreation ... hmmm... that means summer vacationists? 


GALBRAITH: 
Yes, summer vacationists, winter sports fans, mountain climbers, 
and also hunters and fishermen, +2 


KADDERLY ; 
Say, I am interested! 


GALBRAITH: 
I thought you would be, 


-KADDERLY: : 
But to stick to your viewpoint, Mr, Galbraith ... Your woodlands 
provide recreation and that's another source of income to the county. 


GALBRAITH: 

That's right ... And I think you can tell from all these things 
we've told you that we would have a hard time making a living without 
the income from the wood, 


KADDERLY : 

Yes, and it's good to know that the people of Coos County realize 
the importance of woods, I judge from what you men have said that your 
county is really "woods conscious," 


ELLINGWOOD: 
A good example, Mr, Kadderly, is the small number of forest fires 
in Coos County, We realize how destructive a fire can be, 


GALBRAITH; 

Another example, Ismond, is that all the farmers I know look on 
their woods as a savings account -- something to draw on if they need 
money to educate their children ... or to meet unexpected expenses, 


ELLINGWOOD: 
Also, Bill, the condition of the farm woodlot is considered when 
the farmer applies for a loan, 
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Sounds to me as though Coos County people are thinking in terms of 
conservation, | | 


JACKSON: niet 
They are. And so are the people all over New England. It used to 
be that the woodlands would be cut clean. Everything that would sell 
was cut, Woods were exploited -- like our soil has been exploited, But 
now wo'roe. changing all that. Now, we cut only a part of the trees. We 
pick them out so there is more opportunity for the rest to grow and so 
there'll bs others ready to cut every few years. 


GALBRAITH: ade | 
To do that, Mr. Kadderly, we have to KNOW our woods, the amount, 
the type, and growth of timber. peel a 


ELLINGWOOD: - hae! 
... So we'll know how much we can cut each year without exceeding 
the annual growth, 


GALBRAITE: 
And so our local wood industries will be able to depend upon re- 
ceiving certain quantities of raw material during the years to come, 


KADDERLY: 
In other word, Mr, Galbraith, you want to handle your woodlands 
so they will continue to be productive. 


GALBRAITH; 
That's right, 


KADDERLY : 

I'd call that the fundamental purpose of the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program, That program encourages farmers to use their Soil 
their woodlands, and their other resources so they'll continue to pro- 
duce -- well indefinitely, just as you said. | 


ELLINGZOOD: 

In Coos County, Mr. Kadderly, nearly 80 percent of our active 
farms are cooperating in the program, And many of us are hurrying our 
Clean-up work s0 we can really practice the kind of woodland management 
the program encourages, 


KADDERLY : 
Hurrying your clean-up work, I suppose that refers to the hurricane 
that struck New England in the fall of 1938, 


ELLINGWOOD + 

That hurricane hit us hard, We were just getting started with 
the conservation program on our woodlands when that hurricane hit, And 
it sure reised havec with our woods. 
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JACKSON: 
‘Especially our maple orchards, Mr. Kadderly. Some of them were 
cleaned out, 


KADDERLY : 

Well look! ... your county must be one of those where the Triple-A 
provided a special conservation practice to encourage the clean-up of 
hurricane damage in the woods, . 


GALBRAITH: 
Sure, That's what we call the hurricane clean-up practice, 


' ELLINGWOOD: 
The story on that, Mr, Kadderly, is that after the hurricane, 
the Forest Service helped with the salvage of logs and the clean-up along 
roads and other public places. But when that was done there was a lot of 
brush and other debris left in the farm woodlots. As a result, we were 
sitting on a tinder box, 


JACKSON: 

Not only danger of fire, but the accumulation of slash would pre- 
vent new seedlings from growing, Fortunately there was a good Crop OL 
tree seed that year, and if we make ground conditions right, those seeds 
will have a chance to grow, 


KADDERLY: 
I take it Coos County farmers have been busy at the hurricane 
clean-up job since a year ago last fall. 


GALBRAITH: 

They have, When that job is out of the way, then we can give more 
attention to the other woodland management practices in the conservation 
program, 


ELLINGWOOD: 

Iwo of the practices in particular -- fencing cattle out of wood- 
lands, and improvement cutting -- they're badly needed. 
KADDERLY 


Fencing cattle out of woodlands? That is important in woodland 
Management, isn't it? 


ELLINGWOOD: 

Yes, because the cattle damage the young seedlings, In hardwoods, 
the cows cat the tops off the seedlings and in other stands they trample 
on them, 


In our county we eraesen need to plant trees - they'll start es 
themselves, But they won't contimue to grow into good trees unless we 
protect them from cattle, 


Improvement cutting is also important, This includes removing 
trees that will never be profitable and thinning to encourage a maximum 
growth of timber, 
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KADDERLY: bm | 
You're looking ahead to permanent improvements, then ... 


GALBRAITH: 

Mr, Kadderly, more than 3,000 New Hampshire farmers carried out 
woodland improvement practices under the program last year. Three thou- 
sand is about half of all the active farms in the State, They carried 
out these practices on nearly 15,000 acres --- or an average of about 5 
acresapiece, This represents a big change, 


JACKSON: 
It goes to show that farmers not only in Coos County but in many 
Other counties are thinking in terms of the future of their woodlands, 


ELLINGWOOD: | te 
Not merely thinking, either,’ The conservation program helps us 
turn our thinking into action, 


KADDERLY: 

"Action" ,,, that's the watchword of the whole conservation move- 
ment, Action to conserve our soil and restore its fertility. Farm and 
Home friends, in this report on farm woodlands and the conservation pro- 
gram, you have heard Ismond Ellingwood, Charles Jackson, and William 
Galbraith, members of the Coos County, New Hampshire, Agricultural Con- 
servation Committee, In general, their account of woodland conservation 
applies not only to their county but to scores of counties where trees 
are important, 


The series on Today's Soil for Today and Tomorrow continues next 
Tuesday with a report from Stutsman County, North Dakota. We'll hear 
about wheat crop insurance and wheat loans as an influence toward con~ 
servation, 


If you would like to have a copy of today's discussion and others 


in the series, address a card or a letter to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D, ©, Ask for the reports on Today's Soil, 
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TODAY'S SOIL FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 
No. 15 - Crop Insurance and Soil 
Conservation in Stutsman County, 

| North Dakota. 


Bro sen cae eae April 23, 1940, in the Department of aa 
ture period, National Farm and Home Hour, from Chicago. 

Participants: Chris Wingire, wheat farmer; Mrs. BE. A. Watt, farm 
woman; and Noel Solien, business man, all. of Stutsman County, North 
Dakota, . . | oe | 
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MITCHELL: 
Now the Department of Agriculture presents another installment in 
the weekly series on gonservation; "Today's Soil for Today and Tomorrow," 


MUSIC: 
(A few strong chords, then mood for background) , 


MITCHELL: 

To the northern great plains in the Eighties, white men introduced 
a new kind of civilization. To a land of grass and buffalo they brought 
their teams and plows to make the plains grow wheat. (Pause) The Indians 
didn't like it. They shook their heads and mumbled: "Paleface in for 
heap of trouble...turn sodland wrong side up." 


It's an old story. But it happened just a little more than fifty 
years ago. In many cases, less. 


At first the soil was firm and crops were good. SBut trouble soon 
overtook the plainsmen, Dry spells...rust, and freezing ruined their crops. 
Grasshoppers came in great dark clouds. But even with these many handi- 
caps...they built up a great wheat country. 


Then came poor prices...on top of that, more drouth. The land be- 
gan to blow, 


MUSIC; 
(Up momentarily then lose music under next parag asthe ) 


MITCHELL: 

Today the plainsman labors beneath a cumulative burden...a long 
series of drouths. But he remembers a few good crops. He's waiting now 
for another one, He farms on a large scale. One good crop at fairly 
good prices, and he pays up his taxes, wipes out his debts. Then some 
lean ‘years follow. It's a long wait again for another bumper crop.. 

2 ere: 


What does this do to the land? What does it do to the towns? 
What does it do to the people? 


And what are the people doing to meet this problem of the plains? 
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That's the story we're +6 hear today, from three residents of 
Stutsman County, North Dakota; Chris Wingire, a wheat farmer; Mrs. 2, A. 
Watt, the wife of a neighboring farmér} and to complete the picture of 
farm...nome,..and town of the plains, Noel Solien...a business man, 

Mr. Solien runs a clothing store at Jamestown...Jimtown, as the North 
Dakotans say. } rg 


Mr, Solien..,What's the population of Stutsman County? 


SOLIEN: 
Oh,..just a few people and lots of space, Mr. Mitchell. Twenty-five 
thousand people in a county the size of Hhode Island. 


Prion © es Reha Baap aa 
“Only 25,000 people in the County. 


SOLIEN: | 
I guess we're sort of lucky to have that many. We've had some pretty 
tough times. 


gro yl BENCHES BMG aely fo 2 See 2 


But Noel, you can't say the times. have always been hard, 


NisCHeuny sae si | i 
You've seen good times and bad times...is that right, Mr. Wingire? 


WINGIRE: ” 7 we 

That's right...I went to Stutsman County in nineteen-ten, as full 
of hope as a man could be, I paid twenty dollars an acre for my farm, 
and it was a ‘good proposition, A large operation, -Out in that country 
you have to farm on a big scale before you can make ‘anything. 


SOLITEN : Sat; ; - 
No such thing as blowing land in those days, was there, Chris? 


. WINGIRE: 
No, But there was lots of work to do. I spent a pile of money 
building up that farm, Built some barns and fences and improved it all 
the way around, And we made’ some mighty fine crops, too. 


SOLIEN:. 
And the war sent your prices up. 


WINGIRE: | 2 Oe | 
Sent land values up too, Mr, Mitchell, in 1920 I could have sold 
‘out for $30 an acre, | 


MITCHELL : , 
That was lots of money. 


WINGIRE: 
But I stayed on, and things got worse, When the drouth came and 
the crops began to fail-- I still kept on, And pretty soon I was digging 
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into my reserve, Then prices went to pieces. 


SOLIEN: 
Too late to sell out then, - 


WINGIRE: | 
Yes: It made you sort of desperate, And then came 1932, 


SOLIEN: 
I know what Chris means by that, Mr. Mitchell. I was in business, 


WINGIRE: 

In 1932 I took a load of wheat to toyn and sold it. Seventy-two 
bushels, Then I loaded up with coal, And by George, I didn't get enough 
for the load of wheat to pay for the load of coal, 


MITCHELL: 
You might as well have burned the wheat. 


WINGIRE: 

Some of the people were burning it, But I couldn't’do that. 
Wheat is for bread, I made up my mind to have some coal for the fire 
that winter. (Pause) Well, I went in debt. 1 mortgaged the farm. And 
in-1938 I lost -it. 
MITCHELL; 

You lost it! After you had spent more than a quarter of a century 
trying to build it up. 


WINGIRE: 

That's right, Mr. Mitchell. I don't know whether.” you know what 
that's like or not. But I'll tell you, Before I lost the place, some 
cactus had grown up on a piece of my best land, When the wind blew, the 
dust came...and mounds piled up around the cactus. Wells. inane LT 
never forget it. I took my tractor and a spring-tooth cultivator...and 
I went into that field to tear those mounds apart. It was some of my 
best land, 


SOLIEN: 
Good chocolate soil! I've seen it, 


WINGIRE: 

But it was dry - - like powder, I tell you, it went right dow to 
the bottom of my heart. And I got to thinking, Twenty-eight long years 
to make a home for my family on that farm of mine, And there I was, about 
to lose it. No prospect for a crop. And some of my best land was flying 
right up into my face. Well sir, I just got down off that tractor and I 
lay down in the dirt and bawleda, 


MITCHELL: (Pause) 
I think I know how you felt. But Mr. Wingire! Here you are, You're 
still a farmer, And you don't look the least bit discouraged now, 
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WINGIRE: 
Well...that's another story. 


MITCHELL: | See 
That's a story we want to hear. But first I'd like to ask Mrs. 


Watt if she has seen the crops fail too, 


MRS, WATT: 3 
Yes,..l have. And I've also seen the price fail, That's just as 
bad, you know, It's bad for us, and it's bad for our land. 


MITCHELL : 
It worked a hardship on your land, did it? 


MRS, WATT: . | 
Of course it- did. Mr. Mitchell, suppose you were in debt. 


MITCHELL: 
That's not hard to do, 


MRS, WATT: 
Well,.,suppose you were a farmer, You had taxes to pay whether 
you made a crop or not. You had notes to meet. Suppose you had two 
girls in school, Your cash crop was wheat...that was your only source 
of income, You had no definite assurance of any income the next year. 


But wheat was your only chance. Now...what would you do? 


MITCHELL: 
Why, grow wheat, I suppose, 


MRS. WATT: 
You woutd't want to spare some of your land for a’soil-conserving 
crop? 


MITCHELL: 
se A crop that I couldn't turn into money right away? 


MRS, AT?: 
Taa a ! g what xg mean, 


MITCHELL : 
Well...If wheat was the only money crop, I guess I'd have to take 
a chance on wheat. 


MRS, WATT: 
Of course you would, And that's what we all had to do. 


SOLIEN: 
But you're conserving your land these days, Mrs. Watt, And you're 
diversifying, 
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MRS, WATT: 

We are, Mr, Solien, and. it's all because our income hag been 
stabilized. The farm progrnm gave us °a éhance to see our way ahead, Pay- 
ments have made it possible to rotate our crops and cut down our soil- 
depleting acreage, es | 


SOLIEN: ast | 
And wheat loans--they gave you price protection? 


(RS. WATT; 

That's true. But Mr, Wingire knows more about that. He had a 
pretty good crop, We didn't have much wheat to sell last year. Our crop 
was just about ruined. 


WINGIRE: 

But you did have crop insurance. 
MRS, WATT: 

Yes. 
WINGIRE;: 


Saved you and Ed a lot of worry toc, didn't it Mrs, Watt? 


MRS. WATT: 

Oh, the peace of mind--that was avout the nicest thing. Last year 
when the drouth set in and the grasshoppers came, they didn't seem as 
awful as they used to. We knew they couldn't wipe us out, 


SOLIEN: 
I felt the same way, Mrs. Watt. 


MRS. WATT: 
I didn't know you seeded wheat, Mr. Solien. 


SOLIEN: 

I didn't. But last year I found out from Ed Dullea what the in- 
sured production for our county was. (Ed is a member of our county friple-A 
committee, Mr, Mitchell.) The figures I got from him showed me a lot better 
how to place my clothing orders. Crop insurance meant business insurance 
Torun. 


WINGIRE; 
Of course our county didn't have to fall back on insurance as much 
as some counties did. 


MITCHELL: 
Did that cut down the number of farmers insuring for 1940? 


SOLIEN: 

No - it sure didn't. Our county paid in two bushels in premiums 
for every one that was returned in settling losses. Even so, five hundred 
more farmers came in on insurance for 1940 than were in for 1939, 
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WINGIRE: 

Same thing's true for the whole of North Dakota. The thing about 
it was, our state produced a good deal of wheat last year, There were 
crops on more insured farms than were failures, So the whole thing just 


sort of Dalencéed "out. 


SOLIEN: 
‘How about you, Chris? You had insurance, but you made a crop. 


WINGIRE: 
Yes, but believe me -- I'm never going to be without crop insurance 
as long as I can get it, Just the worry saved, is worth the cost, 


MITCHELL: 
Mr. Wingire, Mrs. Watt said you could also tell us a personal ex- 
perience with the wheat loan, } 


WINGIRE: fas 

I can, and it's simply this, If I hadn't been able to gét a wheat 
loan last year, I'd of had to sell right after harvest. There were cer- 
tain things I needed money for. Ane if the farm program hadn't’ held up 
the price in this country--abeve the world level--I figure this way: Weld 
of all. done well to get two bits for our wheat last summer,’ As it was, 
I' got around 86 cents for most of mine. 


SOLIEN: 

The same thing applies to the whole county, Mr. Mitchell. Maybe 
everyone didn't get as much os 86 cents. Sut the way I figure: last year's 
crop of wheat will have made eround a million and a half dollars for the 
farmers of our county. Without the joan, we feel it wouldn't have brought 
more than half a million, 


MITCHELL: 
Then,..,throwing loans, crop insurance and Triple-A payments all 
together--—-what cic that...mean....to... 


WINGIRE: (Interrupting) / 
Well, I'l] tell you -~ Farm income in our county was nearly four 


times greater with the program than it would have been without it. 
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MITCHELL : 
Well...if you'd had four times as much income back in the early 
thirties, Mr, Wingire, I suppose you wouldn't have lost your farm? 


WINGIRE: 
No, Duwouldn't..  Butoit's not too later vete 


MITCHELL: 
What. do you mean--it's not too late? 


WINGIRE: 

I mean I intend to get my farm back...When I lost it, I managed 
to keep on--as a renter. Since then I've made some real progress. I've 
made a few good crops, And -I used the farm program in every way there 


th I thes 


was. Now I have a good set-up with the Federal Land Bank. And if our 
program continues, I'm going to get my farm back! 
MITCHELL 3 

That'd be a mighty fine feeling, wovldn't it? 


WINGIRE: 
It sure would, 


MITCHELL: ; 
And Mrs. Watt. About that insurance money you received to make up 
for the loss of your crop. Would you mind telling us what you used it 
for? 


We vsed it to pay our back taxess And it may be surprising... 
but we're in a better financial condition now than at any time since 1930, 


MITCHELL: 
With all the set-backs, of depression--and drought? 


MRS, WATT: 

Yes...for the first time since 1930, our taxes are paid up to 
date. Our livestock is clear of debt. If we moke a good crop on our 
mine hundred acres this year, we'll be on top of the world, 


MITCHELL : 
Right up there in the clouds, eh? Well, Mr. Solien...what about 
your business? How's she going? 


SOLIEN: 
Well, the answer is good. But I don't think you know what my 
business really is. 


MITCHELL: 
I thought it was clothing. Isn't that...right? 


SOLIEN: 

Oh, I do sell clothes. But when you come right down to it, my 
real business is farming. You see...If the farmers of our community don't 
make a living, we so-called business men simply can't exist, 


MITCHELL: 
Then, we've been talking about your business all the time. 


SOLIEN; 

Sure we have, It all applies to towns as well as farms. Wheat 
loans support the price of wheat and also the stock of goods in the store, 
Crop insurance makes the farmer certain of a crop of wheat —- and it 
makes me certain of a crop of clothing to sell. 
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WINGIRE: ae ta eG i : | : dee 
And it all helps. to build up the soil. You don't want to forget 
about that. 


SOLIZN: Fs: | 
That's right, Chris. You've got to have an income in order to 
take care of the soil, And we've got to take care of the soil because 


that's our living, 
a> J 


WINGIRE: x 
df we take good care of ‘the land ...... and get SOMERS 5 ass cs 
watch the plains come back, | . 


MITCHELL: oe: 

With that note of confidence from Mr. Wingire, we must end another 
discussion in the weekly conservation series: "Today's Soil for Today and 
Tomorrow," You-heve heard Chris Wingire, a farmer; Mrs, E, A. Watt, a 
farmer's wife: and Noel Solien, a businessman ---- all of Stutsman County, 
North Dakota, Would you like to have a copy of this and other reports in 
the series? If you would, address a card or letter to the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. OG. Ask for the reports on Today's Soil, 


Next Tuesday the series will end. And the final report will be 
given at that time by the Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace. If 
you use daylight saving time, listen during this same hour next Tuesday. 


If you use standard time, listen one hour earlier, 
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TODAY'S SOIT, FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 
No, 16 * Conservation -= Today and 
Tomorrow, 


Broadcast by Henry A, Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, Tuesday, 
April 30, 1940, in the Department of Agriculture period, National Farm 
end Home Hour, 
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KADDERLY: 

Conservation of basic natural resources in recent years has been 
adopted as a national policy by the people of the United States. Congress 
has charged the Secretary of Agriculture with administration of various 
laws intended to put this policy into effect. Today the Secretary dis- 
cusses with you the progress and the problems of saving and improving the 
farm and ranch lands of this country, He has chosen ithe subject "Con- 
servation--Today and Tomorrow," In making this report he brings to a close 
-& seriesof discussions! Today's Soil for Today and Tomorrow" - in which 
farmers and ranchnen have reported to you on conservation work in their 
own counties, ‘The Sccretary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace. 


SECRETARY WALLACE: 

The seeds of the conservation idea were planted many years ALO. 
They germinated Slowly. But they are no longer dormant, They. have sprouted, 
Properly nurtured over a period of years, the conservation movement will 


We as a nation have gone through the long, drab winter of exploita~ 
“tion, and the springtime of conservation is with us, 


The reports you have heard in this series of broadcasts illustrate 
the point. Farmers and ranchmen have given you glimpses of what 6 million 
of their fellows are accomplishing in the fight against exploitation and 
waste of our greatest national resource, the soil, 


They also have given you a glimpse of the confidence and enthusiasm 
with which they have entered this fight. It's the same spirit that con- 
quered a wilderness, that took a people westward to the mountains, the 
velleys, and the plains: ‘the spirit that built the railroads, developed 
the mines, and made our agriculture the most efficient on earth, In short, 
it's the same spirit that built America, Today it is re-building America, 


a The renorts given in this series have focused your attention on 
many varieties of problems, 


For one thing, we have found that land which should be devoted to 
conserving crops and is not, invariably produces surplus crops that rob 
the soil and cut farm ineome, We have found that we need much more land 
in soil-conserving srasses and legumes, The shift from soil-depleting to 
soil conserving crops is absolutely essential to conservation, 
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As an example of this, the farmers from Logan County, TLiineis:, 
reported that in the past they have had too much land in corn with too 
little land in legumes, The result was low income and declining fertility 
of the soil, Now the situation is changing. Ninety percent of the farms 
in the county are now in the farm pregram., They are planting within acre- 
age allotments, using less land for corn, and they have a third of their 
land in soil conserving crops. They are protecting themselves against 
any future necessity of throwing all the land into corn production by 
holding 9 reserve of corn in the Ever-Normal Granary. 


One of the best soil-conserving crops is alfalfa, On dairy farms, 
it is also a necessity. Under the program the farmers of a dairy county 
in Wisconsin, reported they have increased their alfalfa acreage from 
5,600 to 35,000, or more than 6-fold, 


However, in some parts of the country, farmers must meet a serious 
soil problem before it will even do any good to seed the legumes and grasses 
they need so badly. Some soils have been farmed so long and so intensively 
that they have lost their supplies of the calcium and phosphorus that leg 
umes and grasses demand. To supply these lost minerals, many farmers are 
applying lime and superphosphate. In this radio series, farmers repre- 
senting three counties of Tennessee have reported large increases in their 
use of these materials, One of these counties in 1939 used 8 times as 
much superphosphate to grow soil-conserving crops as it used just three 
years before, 


In the South, both soil experts and farmers have long noted the 
need for winter cover crops -- crops that hold the soil in place during 
winter rains, As the report from a Delta County in Mississippi indicated.. 
thousands of Southern farmers are now tying down their soil and making it 
more fertile during the winter by growing vetch, winter peas, and bur 
clover. 


Winter legumes also help farmers meet another soil problem, Virgin 
soil is well supplied with hums - the dead roots, stems, and leaves of 
plants, But cultivate this soil over a long period of time, harvest off 
the plants that grow there, and the humus disappears. The soil becomes 
unproductive. Under the conservation program, farmers are adding humus 
to the soil by turning under winter cover crops. We heard about this from 
the North Carolina farmers, 


Grass and trees are extremely important in soil conservation. As 
illustrations of how the farmers and ranchmen of the nation are using these 
crops, pail series brought you reports from Oregon, Wyoming, Texas, Minnesota, 
and New Hammshire, 


In one county of Oregon, farmers have tut away 30 thousand acres of 
former wheat land under a protective cover of crested wheat grass. Farmers 
in a Pennsylvania county have just recently done more to restore permanant 
pastures than had ever been done before in the county. 
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Ranchmen are re-building thegreat range lands by constructing tanks 
and reservoirs which enable livestock to obtain water in more places and 
thus spread out the grazing. They are also helping the range resced it- 
self by using deferred grazing and other practices that help maintain the 
stand of grass, 


As to trees....the farmers in just one county of Minnesota, have 
planted 75,000 trees a year for the past 5 years. And in the woodlands 
of New England, farmers are substituting careful management in place of 
exploitation, 


Along with soil-conserving crops, many farmers need to use mechani~ 
cal means of stopping erosion, One of the best known mechanical methods is 
terracing, United States farmers in 1938 constructed more than 70 thousand 
Miles of terraces, In this series, you heard from an Alabama county which 
has terraced a third of all its land that needs terracing in just four 
years. 


- You have also heard about the terrifically complicated problem of 
conservation in the Great Plains, Conservation is hardly the word, for the 
people whose land blows badly have to stop the destructive force of the 
Wind and reclaim dust-piled fields before they can even think about perma- 
nent conservation. Yet - as you heard from a Western Kansas county - many 
farmers now prevent soil-blowing with cover crops and by farming their ficlds 
in strips that prevent the wind from catching hold of the soil. The results 
seem to indicate that men CAN learn to live in our semi-arid regions, that 
they can create a stable farming system. But they can do so only if the 
public accepts a share of the responsibility and the cost, 


As a matter of fact, public acceptance of responsibility for soil 
conservation is as necessary as the work done by farmers. Even a much bet- 
ter income than farmers now have would still sherply limit the amount of 
conservation work that farmers could do without assistance, Last week we 
had an example of how income affects the care of the soil. The people from 
a county in the plains of North Dakota told how wheat crop insurance and 
other parts of the farm program are conserving both human and soil resources, 


Remember that the reports you have heard in this series are only ex- 
amples and illustrations, Multiply each many many times, and you begin to 
get the true picture, You get the vision of an awakened, militant America-- 
fighting the assaults of wind and water erosion, blocking the soil waste 
that accompanies surplus production and insidiously undermines our pro- 
ducing ability. 


Contrast this picture with what you saw only 10 years ago and less, 
Contrast it with a downtrodden agriculture--an agriculture not yet awakened 
to the extent of exploitation, unable to act even if awakened. It was an 
agriculture growing not richer but poorer--growing yearly poorer in soil, 
poorer in money, and poorer in hope, 


In these reports by farm people, I think I have caught a note of 
wonderment--almost astonishment--that conditions have changed so much, in 
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such a short time, They also gave us an inkling of their vision of the 
future, It's almost as if they had beén in a tunnel and suddenly had come 
out into daylight overlooking a homeluhnd they had wanted but had almost 
despaired of seeing again, ; 


I believe that is a truly accurate conception--that through the con- 
servation work carried on by millions of farmers in the past few years, this 
nation has achieved--not the objective--but proof that we can build and are 
building a permanent American agriculture, 


We still have a long road to travel, Farm income is rising but it is 
still far too low, When a farmer must choose between sending a child to 
echool and putting lime on a field, lime will be forgotten, Farm income is 
a key to the future of conservation in this country. Remenber that we are 
still using and wasting our soil faster than we are building it up. There 
is no objective more important than to Dring soil loss into balance with 
soil building, 


We are approaching this point of balance through the conservation 
program, The program is working, Under it, farmers have substituted. soil- 
conserving crops and home-consumption crops for approximately 40 million 
acres of surplus crops which needlessly deplete the soil. More than 80 per- 
cent of all the crop land in the nation is in the conservation program. The 
program is wor!-ing - because the farmers are making it work, 


Tarough the farmer-comnitteemen who administer the AAA phase of the 
program locally, the program is achieving an ideal in democracy, This series 
of radio reports is in itself an example. Farm people who have been granted 
a loan of tederal powers have been reporting back to the whole people who 
granted these powers through a national farm program, They have been giving 
an account of their stewardship. They represent the more than 6 million 
farmers who, in effect, have adopted the attitude of "USE WITHOUT WASTE," 


We must use our resources today. But we must not waste them, We 
must husband our resources as a national treasure for tomorrov, and the many 
tomorrows to come, 


KADDERLY : 

Farm and Home friends, in this closing installment of the series, 
"Today's Soil for Today and Tomorrow" you have heard the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Henry A. Wallace, 


If you would like to have a copy of Mr. Wallace's remarks and the 
other reports that were mentioned by Mr. Wallace, address your request to 


the ee es of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, Ask for the reports on 
"Today's Soil. 
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